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NEWS OF. 


HE examination of General MacArthur before the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees has done precisely nothing to commend 
his case for an extension of the war against China. 
He produced neither new arguments nor any new facts 
to support his old arguments. When he was confronted 
with the possible consequences of an attempt to force his 
icy on the unwilling Allies of the United States, or of a failure 
{> defeat the Chinese soundly and quickly, he had nothing—or 
at any rate nothing relevant—to say. But the question General 
MacArthur asked himself is still there, and nobody else has yet 
found an answer—even a bad one. How is the war in Korea 
to be brought to an end? If Russian policy is to create in this 
corner of Asia a running sore, through which much of the 
Strength of the Western Powers and even—for there are no 
limits to Communist cynicism—of Russia’s Chinese ally can 
drain away, then that policy has so far been successful. All that 
the Western Powers have really learned—and they have not 
learned that very thoroughly—is the rough limits within which 
the answer lies. They cannot force a solution by means of an 
extension of the war, any more than could the Japanese after 
1931. And they cannot bring the Peking Government to reason 
by simple friendly overtures, on the Indian model, or of mere 
recognition, and nothing else, on the British model. 

Within those limits, policy must be built from the very 
foundations. And it might start with an attempt to establish a 
single fact. Is the understanding between China and Russia 
so close and so cordial that it cannot be broken? It is because 
General MacArthur seems never to have considered that question 
that he can think of nothing better than a hopeless attempt to 
batter China into submission. Nor can Mr. Marshall’s advocacy 
of a policy of attrition directed at the Chinese Army be regarded 
as complete in itself. Must the Allies now fighting in Korea 
drift into an admission of intellectual failure? It can at least 
be said in favour of the American Administration’s policy, as 
Stated by the Defence Secretary to the joint Senate Committee, 
that it is probably more balanced than it could be made to 
appear in answer to a series of hostile questions put by biassed 
Senators. That being so, it is surely time that the inquest on 
General MacArthur was closed ; that the argument known to 
Americans as “the Great Debate” was closed; and that the 
Allies got together to discuss a positive policy. 
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THE WEEK 


A Question to Russia 

It is significant that M. Gromyko, who was presiding by 
rotation at the Conference of Foreign Ministers’ Deputies in 
Paris on Wednesday, should have adjourned the meeting after 
five minutes. On the previous day Dr. Jessup, the American 
delegate, had put in plain words the question that might have 
been put weeks ago, “ Is Russia willing to take part in a meeting 
of the four Foreign Ministers, or is it not? ” Mr. Gromyko had 
no answer ready on Tuesday, nor apparently had he evolved 
one by Wednesday, which would seem to indicate that he is 
waiting instructions from Moscow on this vital point. Since it 
was Russia who originally proposed a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers as long ago as November 3rd of last year, the question 
might seem superfluous ; but the discussions at Paris, reduced 
as they have been to a series of quibbles, have made it very 
pertinent. Whether any good can still come out of Paris seems 
increasingly doubtful. The essential mistake throughout has 
been to treat the discussions on heads of an agenda as though 
they were discussions on the substantive issue. It is surely plain 
that to agrea.to discuss remilitarisation or the level of armaments 
creates no presumption whatever about the nature of the decision 
to be reached on such issues. Dr. Jessup’s question at last goes 
to the heart of the matter. If Russia wants a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers with a view to agreements on various points, the 
agenda becomes simply a matter of convenience, and M. 
Gromyko’s version is as good as any other. If not, the Paris 
deputies might as well pack up forthwith. 


Dr. Mossadaq’s Dilemma 


The Government of Dr. Mossadaq is beginning to discover 
some of the difficulties which lie in its path of nationalising the 
oil industry. It is anxious to proceed with the appearance of 
legality, even if this means that it has to make up the law as 
it goes along. Precipitate measures would disrupt the oil indus- 
try and thereby make the doom of the Government certain. 
But at the same time Dr. Mossadaqg has to avoid giving any 
indications of a willingness to compromise which could be 
interpreted as weakness. An acceptance of the Oil Company’s 
offer of arbitration would have been interpreted as weakness, 
and therefore it had to be rejected. Yet Dr. Mossadaq must 
know that the matter does not end with his rejection. The wheels 
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have now been set in motion, and sooner or later some inter- 
national authority will have the dispute before it for considera- 
tion. Either the Court of International Justice will be asked 
to provide an arbitrator, or the United Nations will be called 
in. To be properly armed against this contingency Dr. Mossadaq 
has to have a legal case which will sound convincing to other 
than Persian ears, and at the moment this is precisely what he 
has not got. The suggestion that the 1933 agreement with the 
Oil Company was invalid because it was concluded with Reza 
Shah has no substance to it (only two years ago the Mejlis 
gratuitously bestowed upon the late Shah the posthumous title 
of “ The Great ”), while the appeal to some overriding “ natural 
law,” which is what the Persian case really rests on, needs much 
more working out than it has yet received. The Persian preju- 
dice against starting negotiations with the Oil Company or the 
British Government is passionately held, but negotiations cannot 
be put off much longer if the oil industry is going to go on 
working. The essential point is that agreements shall be 
honoured, not jettisoned at convenience. 


Jordan Waters 

The Security Council has called on Syria and Israel to bring 
to an end the fighting which has been going on in the demili- 
tarised zone on the borders of the two countries. As the 
Governments of both States had appealed to the United Nations, 
there can be no excuse for failure to comply with this request 
for a cease-fire. But what the Security Council says is one thing ; 
what its representatives on the spot say is another. The same 
day that produced the vote at Lake Success in favour of a cease- 
fire saw the rejection by the Israel Government of a proposal 
by the United Nations’ Acting Chief of Staff of the Armistic 
Commission which would have made a cease-fire effective. The 
first object of the Security Council should therefore be to restore 
the authority of the Armistice Commission ; but this is no easy 
matter. This commission can only function properly if both 
Israel and her neighbours are reasonably satisfied with the 
status quo, Where this is the case the United Nations officials 
can, and do, act as intermediaries and as friendly advisers 
between these neighbours who are still officially not on speaking 
terms. But the present armistice line has many imperfections, 
of which the demilitarised zone between Syria and Israel is 
perhaps the most obvious. Here, in the extreme north of the 
former Palestine, the headwaters of the Jordan present a prize 
which may one day fall to those who are prepared to make bold 
use of bluff and bluster. The recent military and political 
manoeuvrings of Syria and Jordan may have been set off by 
an accidental spark, but there can be no certainty that they 
will not be repeated as long as the water problems of the Jordan 
valley afte left undecided. However reluctant it may be to tackle 
the legacy of the Palestine problem, the Security Council can 
now hardly hope to escape from the necessity for direct inter- 
vention in the matters which divide Israel from her neighbours 
and which, as recent events have proved, are beyond the power 
of the United Nations authorities on the spot to settle. 


A Neo-Nazi Victory 

That the limited success secured by the neo-Nazi Socialist 
Reich Party, led by the former associate of Hitler, Otto Remer, 
in the Lower Saxony elections this week should have caused 
perturbation at Bonn is intelligible enough. How much 
perturbation is called for is not quite so clear. Remer was 
advanced from Major to Major-General for his services to the 
régime at the time of the anti-Hitler plot in July, 1944, and has 
recently come out as a right-wing leader of pronounced 
nationalist tone, unimpeded by anything so embarrassing as a 
concrete programme. Last Sunday’s Land elections in Lower 
Saxony were the first test of his political influence. In the 
result his party secured 16 seats—four by direct election and 
12 under the working of proportional representation—out of a 
total of 158. That is not on the face of it very alarming, though 
before the election the party held only two seats in the Landtag, 
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but the trend it manifests is such as to cause serious concern 
the more so since there is some evidence that Remer has been 
supported not merely by miscellaneous malcontents but by a 
good many former Nazis who have never at heart abandoned 
their old ideology. That voters of that type could muster |] 
per cent. of the votes cast is disquieting, but the suppression 
of the party by the Federal Government, or by the Federal 
Supreme Court when it comes into existence, is another matter 
The admiration of the leaders of the party, and presumably of 
their followers, for Nazi principles may be reprehensible but 
are not of necessity unconstitutional. After all, the Communist 
Party has not been suppressed. However, the new Federal 
Constitutional Court, when it is brought into being (as it should 
have been before this), can decide the constitutional question, 
Then the air will be a littie clearer. 


Marking Time at Strasbourg 


It has already been sufficiently firmly established that the 
Council of Europe should not, try to run before it can walk, 
If it had not been, then the quiet way in which the Consultative 
Assembly has so far conducted itself in its present short session 
at Strasbourg would have gone a long way towards settling the 
matter. The burden of the speech made by Dr. Stikker, the 
President of the Committee of Ministers, on Monday was that 
the Assembly should rest for the time being on the gains which 
it has already made in its attempt to ensure that the Committee 
really does consult it, and that it should allow the habit of 
European co-operation to grow rather than try to establish it 
once and for all by legal action. But although this statement 
seems to have been accepted by the Assembly without demur 
the question of real powers is bound to come up again. This 
week it has only come up in a thinly disguised form. Neither 
Mr. Edelman’s proposal for the formation of an Atlantic council 
of Ministers to purchase and allocate raw materials, nor Mr. 
Sandys’ suggestion that European Governments, with the United 
States and Canada, should declare that no further expansion 
of Soviet domination could be tolerated, nor Signor Malfa’s 
momentarily startling proposal to invite General Eisenhower to 
attend the Assembly’s debate on security questions could be 
regarded as indicating willingness to sit still and be consulted. 
But for the moment comparative quiet reigns. Yet since the 
main possibility of effective development of the Council scems 
to lie in the dispute over the relative powers of the Committee 
of Ministers on the one hand and the Consultative Assembly 
on the other—a potentially fruitful dispute which could go hand 
in hand with the growth of the Council’s own powers—there is 
no need for alarm if the calm is broken once more. There is 
no particular virtue in marking time. 


Priceless Health 


When the Prime Minister said at the week-end that the pro- 
posed charges for teeth and spectacles under the health scheme 
raised no question of principle he was speaking the plain truth. 
The immediate decision on the proportion of health costs to be 
borne by the State is a matter of degree, and the most violent 
protests of Mr. Bevan’s followers cannot alter that fact. Even 
at £400 million a year, expenditure on the health service does 
not cover anything like the total possible cost of keeping the 
people fit and well. There still remains a vast and untouched 
field of social and preventive medicine in which much larger 
sums could easily be swallowed up, and the public already 
manages to spend many millions every year on self-prescribed 
medicines which can be bought in chemists’ shops. In fact the 
possible limit of expenditure on health is not in sight. An 
adjustment of £25,000,000 at the margin of Government expen- 
diture is a very minor question of degree. If Mr. Bevan and 
his friends really want to take their stand on a principle they 
had better come out openly for the creation of a state monopoly 
of all health expenditure. It is possible that Mr. Bevan himself 
might be willing to do that, in view of his openly expressed 
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opinion that ~ the whole of society is the field of action of 
modern parliaments,” and simply accept the fact that the struc- 
ture of public finance would then break down under the weight 
of this one charge. It is indeed difficult to absolve Mr. Harold 
Wilson from some such irresponsibility when he says that the 
already vast expenditure on subsidies should be increased. And 
although the trade union representatives who are arguing against 
the imposition of higher age qualifications for higher pensions 
may have a less clear notion of the consequences of their 
demands they are just as certainly thrusting in the direction of 
chaos in the national finances. 


More Taxes—Less Freedom 


In Tuesday's debate on the second reading of the Finance Bill 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer baldly described Clause 32 
of that Bill as a measure directed towards stopping the tendency 
of companies with overseas activities to migrate abroad. He 
did not completely ignore the fact that, if freedom means any- 
thing, that tendency is perfectly reasonable, but he obviously 
regarded freedom as a secondary consideration in these cases. 
The first consideration was that there should be no loss to the 
Exchequer through such moves. As if this were not a sufficient 
indication of the Socialist tendency to subordinate liberty to 
the convenience of the Government, the Chancellor in the same 
speech replied to protests at the clause in the Bill directing 
banks to disclose direct to the Inland Revenue the amount of 
interest payments made on behalf of their clients by saying 
that he found it difficult to understand what all the fuss was 
about. If Mr. Gaitskell really is as ignorant as he pretended 
to be then it must be pointed out that the fuss was about some- 
thing called individual liberty. If banks are to be compelled 
to disclose transactions with their clients (which have always 
been regarded as private), or if companies are to be restrained 
from migrating to the place where their money is made (which 
sounds natural enough), simply because they might try to evade 
taxation, then several milestones have already been passed on 
the road to serfdom. If we have reached a state of affairs in 
which the public must be spied upon and held down while the 
tax collector gets to work then it seems reasonably clear that 
present taxation is itself helping to produce a thoroughly vicious 
result, for until recently the British taxpayer was generally 
regarded as reliable and honest. 


A Piea for Puritanism 


Among the varied proceedings of the Congregational Union 
at its meetings in London this week publicity has been given 
in particular to the demand by the Secretary of the Union, Dr. 
Leslie Cooke, for what he called a “ positive Puritanism ” in per- 
sonal life. The demand was based on the conviction that “ the 
Britain that our guests were being invited to see this year was 
a Britain where social morality was deteriorating.” That is an 
obviously contentious statement, but it is by no means the worse 
for that. “There is a widespread corruption of the moral 
attitude to work.” Possibly ; but is there a deterioration ? Are 
things getting worse? “There is deterioration in respect of 
government.” That may well be, but whether the chief respon- 
sibility lies on an Administration which multiplies legal offences 
rather than on citizens guilty of what are technical rather than 
moral delinquencies is at least arguable. Short-term surveys are 
not very instructive. It may be doubted whether most men of 
middle age would take the view that social morality has 
deteriorated in their life-time. There is at any rate less crime 
generally, less drunkenness, less heavy gambling, less prostitution 
than there were thirty years ago. On the other hand there is 
almost certainly more sexual promiscuity (which is why there 
is less prostitution) and a greater tendency to take marriage 
responsibilities lightly. So far as that is so it is enough to 
justify Dr. Cooke’s strictures. If we are to have either too much 
Puritanism or too little let it not be too little. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT has approached the Whitsuntide recess’ 

floodlit without and riven by discord within. To be exact, 

one is thinking of the House of Commons, for the House 
of Lords goes its serene way. At least it is not distracted by 
electioneering considerations, and it is these which are doing 
much to bedevil affairs in the Commons. There is no question 
that is not being judged at the back of members’ minds by its 
bearing on the election that most people are convinced must 
come this year. That by itself helps to create a factious spirit. 
Now the Bevanite mutiny has diffused its own wretchedness 
through the Labour ranks, produced great bitterness within the 
party and heightened hostility to the Conservatives who cannot 
conceal their glee at Labour’s troubles and—what would you ? 
—decide that they will bring an appreciable electoral dividend, 

* * * * 


This is and will remain a highly combustible situation. The 
House was brought to the brink of disorder by the violent 
clamour of the Conservatives for Mr. Shinwell’s resignation last 
week. Before the war such an episode would have been the 
talk of the country and filled the newspapers, but these explo- 
sions have become the commonplaces of this Parliament and 
small beer for the newspapers. There is constant snarling on 
both sides. Mr. Churchill rarely advances to the table but there 
is muted scoffing below the Government gangway. A section 
of the Labour Party shows him nothing but spleen, and in the 
crudest ways. The scalding of the Government by the Labour 
opponents of the charges for spectacles and teeth has been 
equalled by the scalding of the opponents by the orthodox. 
The way in which the two rent each other in the committee 
stage of the Bill was amazing. Such an exhibition is incredible 
to the Conservative mind. No wonder the Opposition watched 
it fascinated. It is only the parties of the Left, Liberal or 
Labour, whose members cut each other’s throats in public. 

* * * . 

The warring broke out again on the third reading of the Bill 
on Monday. Mr. McGovern, Mr. Michael Foot and Mr. Cross- 
man all three fell on the Government, Mr. McGovern with 
violence, Mr. Foot with passion and Mr. Crossman in his best 
didactic manner. “Oh!” cried Mrs. Mann in plaintive broad 
Scots, “if only I could be as cocksure of anything as he is of 
everything.” “He” on Mrs. Mann’s audacious tongue meant 
Mr. Crossman. “ He is an economist who bestrides the world 
like a Colossus,” she resumed, and the Shakespearean echo and 
the malicious lilt in the Scots voice were irresistible. Mr. Walter 
Elliot made Mr. Foot his sport. It was not difficult to draw 
out the ridiculous in Mr. Foot’s blazing hostility to the charges 
when compared with his repeated refusal to vote against them, 
but Mr. Elliot crowned it deliciously by suggesting here was 
something that even the most credulous marines in Devonport 
could not be expected to swallow as being reasonable. 

~ * * x 

These divisions may be healed before the election and for 
the election. That need not mean they were permanently closed. 
They could re-open after the election and the defeat of the party. 
Then the Left wing could play for its own hand with complete 
freedom and without endangering a Labour Government. As 
everyone can see now, these differences go deeper than any 
health service charges. What is in dispute is the Morrisonian 
doctrine that rearmament must take priority over the social 
services and civilian consumption if circumstances unhappily 
call for such an ordering of priorities. There is an unwillingness 
to accept this doctrine that extends beyond the Bevanite faction. 
The strength of this opposition cannot be gauged, but it by no 
means follows it is at Mr. Bevan’s disposal. However, no one 
can miss the studied ambiguity of Mr. Bevan on these priorities. 
It is a singular thing that neither Mr. Attlee nor Mr. Morrison 
has asked Mr. Bevan to say plainly where he stands on re- 
armament, not to mention the Atlantic Pact. H. B. 
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PRESSURE 


HE Korean War is being prosecuted at Washington and 

Westminsier, and in a less degree at Lake Success, as 

well as around the 38th Parallel. Around the Parallel, 
indeed, there is a temporary lull. The Chinese offensive, more 
heavily weighted than any before it, has failed in its first phase, 
and it is stil] uncertain whether there will be a second. If not, 
what ? That, too, is equally uncertain. The Chinese are not 
strong enough militarily to drive the United Nations forces out of 
Korea ; the United Nations forces are not prepared, for political 
reasons, to carry the war across, or up to, the Yalu even if they 
could. Their original mission was to drive the North Korean 
aggressors out of South Korea, with the additional aim of 
creating a unified, democratic and independent Korea, as con- 
templated at the Cairo Conference in 1943, if that should prove 
possible. It is worth noting that General Marshall, testifying 
before the Senate Committees at Washington on Tuesday, stated 
explicitly that at no time had the United Nations troops been 
entrusted with the task of unifying North and South Korea ; 
that would be to turn what was essentially a political task into 
a military task. At this moment, though China has by her 
deliberate act, converted action against North Korea into action 
against China, the original purpose of United Nations inter- 
vention has been largely attained. There are few Chinese troops 
eouth of the 38th Parallel, and it is doubtful whether those who 
are there can stay there. South Korea has been cleared, though 
much of it has been turned into a desert in the process. The 
Chinese cannot penetrate far south of the Parallel. The United 
Nations troops do not want to penetrate far north of it. Why, 
then, is the war being prolonged ? 

The short answer is, because the Chinese will not make peace. 
They will not even talk peace. They will not talk anything. The 
Good Offices Committee at Lake. Success has endeavoured in 
vain, through the Indian and Swedish diplomatic representatives 
at Peking, to get any response from Mao Tse-tung’s Government 
at all. The Communist leader remains silent and obdurate. In 
those circumstances United Nations policy is reduced to the 
expedient, which General Marshall evidently favours, of simply 
killing Chinese, in the hope that when enough of them have been 
killed Mao Tse-tung will be convinced of the futility of main- 
faining the conflict any Jonger. At the best such a course as this 
can only be regarded as a deplorable necessity. So long as it 
is pursued United Nations troops are getting killed, too, though 
on a much smaller scale. And China, if she chooses to stand 
Josses, can stand much more than she has had to accept yet— 
though it would be a mistake to suppose that Mao Tse-tung 
has an inexhaustible supply of troops available. Out of every 
million Chinese peasants not more than a few thousand really 
competent soldiers can be extracted, and it takes some time to 
train even them. If, then, there is any means of adding some 
new pressure Gn the Chinese to the existing military pressure 
the case for applying it is strong. The obvious adjunct to 
military pressure is economic, and the United States has from 
the first been in favour of applying it. It is in theory the first 
recognised instrument of the United Nations—for the hope has 
been that its employment might make military action unneces- 
tary—as it was of the League of Nations. If there are no undis- 
closed objections to invoking it, not in this case instead of, but 
in addition to, military operations, the United States is right in 
urging that it be invoked. 

Certainly after ten months and more of fighting in Korea no 
legitimate weapon can be left unused. Article 41 of the U.N. 
Charter speaks specifically of the “complete or partial inter- 
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ON CHINA 


ruption of economic relations” with the aggressor State, and 
though, so long as China professed to be using only so-called 
volunteers in Korea, and there remained some flickering hope of 
reaching an agreement with her, any action that might further 
aggravate the situation was studiously avoided at Lake Success 
it is clear that a weapon that was meant to be used should be 
used. It cannot be forgotten that at the same time as the United 
Nations set up a Good Offices Committee, to try to reach an 
understanding with China, it set up also an Additional Measures 
Committee to consider means of bringing other than military 
pressure to bear on China. The United States has long been 
urging action by this body, and action now seems likely to be 
taken. It is reasonable that it should, and our own Government 
is wise in abandoning, as it apparently is doing, its previous 
objections to such a course. It is well, of course, to avoid 
unnecessary provocation, but if killing some 400,000 Chinese 
is Not provocative the stoppage of a few million tons of rubber 
and oil and other necessities of both peace and war seems hardly 
likely to prove the final exacerbation that will rule the hope of 
peace out altogether. In this matter it is imperative that Britain 
acts in the closest concert with the United States, realising jn 
particular what the political effect may be in America if General 
MacArthur's supporters can charge the Administration with any 
show of reason with leaving an effective weapon on the shelf. It 
has been made abundantly clear to the Peking Government that 
if it wants peace it can have peace. If it does not, then every 
possible step must be taken to inflict defeat on it. 

But American opinion must appreciate at the same time the 
special difficulties which the special position of Hong Kong 
imposes on Great Britain. General MacArthur’s charges of a 
steady flow of war material through Hong Kong into China have 
been inaccurate or exaggerated ; in particular, no oi] has gone 
into China that way at all in recent months. But rubber has, 
and though the amount has been fixed in relation to the assumed 
civilian needs of China there is obviously no means of preventing 
its being put to military use, as no doubt it has been. And in 
view of the fact that the assumed quantity for civilian use has 
been fixed at 2,500 tons.a month the fact, stated by the President 
of the Board of Trade in his frank and comprehensive statement 
on Monday, that 46,000 tons had gone through Hong Kong into 
China in the first quarter of this year, is profoundly unsatisfac- 
tory. The Cabinet is considering the whole question, as it most 
certainly should be. But it has also to consider a larger question, 
the imposition of a general embargo on the export of all strategic 
materials to China. The American delegation at Lake Success 
has already drafted a resolution on that, recommending that all 
members of the United Nations should stop shipments of arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, petroleum and “ items useful 
in the production of weapons of war ” to North Korea or China. 
It is satisfactory that both Britain and France seem likely to 
support these proposals, which do not constitute a general trade 
embargo, but simply, and most necessarily, the prohibition of 
the export of any kind of war-material to China. What war- 
material is will need definition, and every possible step must be 
taken to see, for example, that while rubber from Malaya is 
being withheld by Britain rubber is not going into China from 
such countries as Indonesia. 

That such a policy involves commercia] sacrifice is undeniable, 
and it cannot by the nature of things be sacrifice falling on all 
countries equally. But it is as nothing compared with the 
sacrifice of life in Korea, and it is being demanded for the sole 
purpose of shortening the war and thus limiting the slaughter. 
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We have not entirely kept step with America in this matter, 

rtly owing to our legitimate preoccupation with Hong Kong 
and its vast entrepot trade, but it is essential that we work in 
the closest concert with her now. Two partners in a common 
task cannot always agree, and it is improbable that in the cases 
where they differ one of them-will invariably be in the right ; 
we had better not assume that on our own behalf. There is much 
that is obscure in the ideas and policies of both Russia and 
China, but one thing has always been perfectly plain, the belief 
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of both of them that if they wait long enough Britain aad 
America will part company and then the Communist Powers 
will have the world at their feet. Their hopes have not been, 
and must never be, gratified. At almost any cost—for it is hard 
to imagine a cost that would be too high—Britain and the 
United States must accommodate themselves to one another, 
each being ready to give way, within reason, even when it believe 
itself right and the other wrong. The first field in which that 
doctrine should be applied (as it is being) is Korea. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


not cancelled—his visit to the United States. The 

reason he has given, the precarious condition of the 
Government here and the possibility of its fall, is reason- 
able enough, and much to be preferred to the fears 
attributed to Mr. Bernard Baruch and others that the 
visit might be made the occasion for a display of anti- 
British feeling. It is singularly hard to believe that, in view 
of the reception the Conservative leader has always met with in 
America. His gifts have not forsaken him, and there can be 
little doubt either that half America would listen to him on the 
radio or that he would speak with sufficient tact to conciliate 
public opinion rather than exacerbate it. One difficulty, indeed, 
there might be. Mr. Churchill, while anxious to defend his own 
country against random and irresponsible charges, might not find 
it so easy to defend the Government of his country in all things. 
But his experience of side-stepping Parliamentary questions 
should leave him equal to all occasions. I hope he will still go. 

* * x * 


The short but very interesting debate in the House of Lords 
last week on the Fraudulent Mediums Bill was reported in the 
Press as adequately as present conditions permit, which does 
not mean adequately in any normal sense. The archaic 
measures, like the Witchcraft Act of 1835, which, on the ground 
that there were no such things as mediums (I defy any pedant 
to say media), declared anyone claiming to be a medium to be 
a fraud, were generally and universally condemned. Lord Simon, 
citing Bunyan, Tom Paine and Bradlaugh as men who had in 
their day to suffer for unpopular opinions, quoted what he called 
the famous opinion of Voltaire: “ I oppose and abominate your 
opinion, but I am ready to go to the stake for your right to 
express it and to preach it.” I know Voltaire is credited with 
saying that or something like it, and I expect Lord Simon could 
locate it. But I have also seen it denied that he ever said it. 
The admirable Dictionary of Quotations emanating from the 
Press of the University of which Lord Simon is High Steward 
knows nothing of it 

. * * * 

Mr. Morrison seems to have been in a singularly peevish mood 
on Wednesday. After he had answered a number of interroga- 
tions on Festival of Britain food prices, Mr. Eden’s question 
whether some other Minister than the Foreign Secretary could 
not look after this sort of thing was extremely pertinent. For 
Mr. Morrison to call this a political attack is simply silly. Mr. 
Eden is by no means the first person to take the view that in 
the present state of international affairs it would be well for 
the Foreign Secretary to concentrate on Foreign Office work, as 
his predecessor did. Asked on Wednesday whether it was true 
that ninepence was charged for a cup of coffee on the South 
Bank, Mr. Morrison replied that he would look into it. Should 
a Foreign Secretary really be spending his time looking into the 
price of cups of coffee? 

7 * _ * 

The once persistent question, “Are we down-hearted? ” 
seems to have dropped, temporarily at least, out of the English- 
man’s vocabulary. But it has not necessarily become irrelevant. 
An observant and experienced visitor to this country told me 
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this week that he found people generally a little under a shadow 
—rather depressed. It may be so. If so, there are causes. [ 
suggested one myself—the inescapable consciousness of the 
possibility of a Third World War. But I doubt if that is the 
chief thing. The weather certainly accounts for something. We 
do like a little sunlight now and then, and it is a long time since 
there has been any worth seeing ; the absence of it has more 
effect on the spirit than is always realised. And then there 
is the weight of taxation. Most people take it philosophically, 
in the sense that they don’t go through life moaning about it, 
but as a discouragement to effort, and a discouragement in a 
more general sense, it has a considerable and distinctly depressing 
effect. However much the toll may be recognised as inevitable, 
no one can be wildly exhilarated at the idea of earning £1 when 
he knows that at the best he can only keep just over half of it,’ 
and in many cases a good deal less. Downhearted? No. But 
just a little below par. 
* * * + 

The Army must have training-grounds incontestably—bul 
always somewhere else. Let it want a part of Dartmoor. The 
response is certain. Yes, of course, a training-ground is essen- 
tial; no one would question that; but with the whole of the 
United Kingdom available, it would be a crime to pick on 
Dartmoor. It is the same with Braunton Burrows, in North 
Devon, which is wanted for commando-practice. Let us start 
with agreement. Commando-practice is essential. There is 
unanimity about that. The Army must be given full powers to 
arrange it anywhere in England or Scotland—except at Braunton 
Berrows. It is a nice point. I know Braunton Burrows. Inland 
from the sandy beach stretches a wild area with no better vegeta- 
tion than sedge, coarse grasses and the like, good as a bird 
sanctuary and good for golf, the golf itself being good for the 
large and expensive hotel at Saunton which overlooks the 
Burrows. The military want to use the Burrows for 44 days 
a year, using live ammunition on 30 of the 44. Almost every 
conceivable local council and national society, so far as the latter 
are concerned with birds, plants and insects, have lodged protests, 
and the Ministry of Local Government and Planning inspector, 
who held a public enquiry on Tuesday, will have his work cut 
out to strike a balance between Braunton Burrows, which will 
obviously be better off without the commandos, and the com- 
mandos, who will obviously be worse off without Braunton 
Burrows. I would rather it were his job than mine. — 

. * * * 

The fact that last week I said that Charles Wesley died in 
1688 (which would have been surprising, since it was a good 
many years before he was born) has not gone entirely unnoticed. 
How this singular statement emanated from my pen is a mystery 
whose solution evades me. In the belief that readers may be 
more capable of finding an explanation of my aberrations than 
I am myself, I have obtained permission to set a competition 
on the subject on a later page. 

* . * * 

What is the most entertaining chapter in the Bible (not that 
the Bible exists for entertainment)? There may be a stronger 
candidate than the seventh chapter of Proverbs, but if so I shall 
be surprised. JANUS. 
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MacArthur Prosecutes 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN Washington 
HE Defence is now putting its case ;.and any estimate of 
the chances of conviction or acquittal can be no more 
than a guess. What is beyond much doubt, however, is 

that the Prosecution has put up a good show—a very good show. 

If it sounds strange to the rest of the world that one General, 

a General who has been relieved of his command, should be able 

to bring the President of the United States, his entire Administra- 

tion and the Joint Chiefs of Staff who are the General's superior 
officers to trial on charges of unwisdom and ineptitude, the reply 
can only be that all this is happening in the United States, where 
every father has been taught to believe that his newly-born 
child may be a future occupant of the White House (every white 

Protestant father, anyway), and where there is not, and never 

has been, any serious challenge to the ultimate sovereignty of 

Joe Doakes, the Man in the Street. Joe Doakes has the inalien- 

able right to decide everything: how the country should be run, 

how the country’s wars should be fought, which General should 
be believed against which other General, which great men should 
be made and which should be broken. 

The further fact to be remembered is that the Republican 
Party, which has been in opposition since 1932, has in effect 
adopted the General's cause as its own, and hopes thereby to 
bring itself back to office after next year’s Presidential elections. 
It is rather improbable that, without such backing, General 
MacArthur would have been able to conduct so reverberating 
a prosecution of the Executive branch of the Government, or to 
address himself, as he has, to so attentive a nation. This appears 
to be true despite the Gereral’s achievements in his own right, 
which make him*a national hero, despite the urgency and news- 
worthiness of the thesis he is putting forward, and despite his 
reiterated assurances that he desires to serve no partisan ends. 

His testimony before the Senate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees was a remarkable performance. There 
can be little doubt that he emerged from it with his reputa- 
tion enhanced. One reason for that was he had been handled 
by the members of the Joint Committee with a deference which 
must have made it plain to every man, woman and child who 
read any of the testimony that the politicians felt the interroga- 
tion they were being privileged to conduct was of no ordinary 
man. “General,” a member of the Committee would begin, 
when his turn for questioning came around, “ first let me say 
that I think it is a great service to the American people and to 
the Congress that an officer of your unique experience should be 
available for advice and counsel.” Senators repeatedly and with 
great humility expressed ignorance of the military matters into 

‘which they were enquiring. and often apologised to the General 

for putting him to the trouble of answering. On the evening 

of the second day of the interrogation the United Press noted: 

“ At 6.55 p.m. a Committee staff member went after a 

small electric hot-plate to make the General some tea. He 

said MacArthur had not requested the tea, but that (Senator) 

Russell (the chairman of the Committee) suggested to the 

staff that they might have some water ready in case he 
wanted it.” 

It was permissible then to wonder whether, for instance, Mr. 
Paul Hoffman was reading the accounts of the MacArthur hear- 
ings and wistfully comparing the Senatorial attitude to the 
witness with some strikingly different attitudes encountered when 
he used to go before the committees to ask for Marshall Plan 
authorisations and appropriations. . . . 

Another reason why MacArthur's appearances before the 
Committee were so conspicuously successful was that he him- 
self behaved with restraint. spoke with clarity and argued with 
great skill. The questions he was called upon to answer did 
not on the whole present him with any considerable forensic 
difficulties, but he might have exploited the opportunities freely 
offered to him to be vindictive, or sarcastic, or temperamental. 
Instead the transcript revealed that he had maintained a grave, 
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patient mien, hardly ever faltering, through hour after hour of 
interrogation. By any standards this sustained performance was 
a personal triumph, and the fact that MacArthur is seventy-one 
made it more notable still. ; 

But there was a third and different fact which helped to 
account for the impression MacArthur made, and it will be a 
serious mistake if his impatient critics abroad overlook it or 
discount it. He was offering a quick, cheap victory in Korea 
and he was recommending as the means of achieving this victory 
a course of action which most Americans by nature and educa- 
tion are disposed to prefer. A little more boldness, he was 
saying, more dash, resourcefulness, courage—an act of faith in 
yourself, with rich rewards to be won in return for the energy 
and daring you put into the venture. He was saying that the 
policy of half-hearted war in Korea would cost “ thousands and 
thousands and thousands” of American lives and drain the 
nation’s strength until it would be too weak to wage the “ global ” 
struggle against Communism effectively. Whereas if it took the 
bold, non-appeasing course, the Chinese capacity to wage aggres- 
sive war could be broken. 

To bomb and blockade and “take the wraps off” Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces in Formosa would require only a quite modest 
extra military effort. And he believed that the Soviet Union 
would not intervene—could not, because it lacked the means to 
supply either its own forces or the weak Chinese Communists. 
Hadn’t there been a risk from June 25th onwards that Russia 
would intervene? The Russians would not base their decision 
to start a Third World War on what happened to the adventure 
in Korea. Nor, he thought, would America’s allies refuse to 
follow this policy. Every military authority, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff themselves (according to a recommendation he 
read which, he said, they drew up last January 12th but which 
was rejected by their civilian superiors), believed his policy to 
be the right one. America’s allies needed, and would respond 
to, American leadership now, just as they responded to American 
leadership when the Korean aggression first occurred. 

This is an appealing doctrine now in the United States. For 
here there is almost no first-hand civilian experience of the 
devastation of war, so that the sick horror of war's results, and 
the revulsion from any policy which seems to carry the risk of 
war, do not condition the Man in the Street’s attitude as in 
Britain or in Continental Europe. 

It is an odd but understandable thing—odd because so much 
emotion has been exhibited in this country since MacArthur's 
dismissal—that the American approach to the possibility of full- 
scale war is more intellectual and less emotional than the British 
or European approach. MacArthur’s is an intellectual argu- 
ment. Haven't Americans always found that the bold, energetic 
course paid the dividends? He is urging what many an 
American must see as an American solution to the problem 
under discussion. 

It is possible that events—or an event—will cut short the 
trial of the President’s policies and make inevitable a verdict 
on one side or the other. But it is also possible that this strange 
contest, this public rehearsal in which potential wars are fought 
out in advance with words, will go on for some time to come. 
But even the careful, even-tempered, dignified interrogation of 
MacArthur last week made it clear that his chain of reasoning 
contains some links of very doubtful strength. The promises 
have been stressed and the dangers have been minimised: the 
prospect that the Russians or the Chinese Communists—or, come 
to that, the Chinese Nationalists—might pursue a course of 
behaviour quite different from that which MacArthur has 
sketched out for them has yet to be examined. The possible 
consequences of some unavoidable departures from the schedule 
for quick victory are likely to become better known. And the 
theory that America’s allies will respond to this sort of leader- 
ship—and the outlook for America if they don’t—will also have 
to be better investigated. 

The Prosecution has opened strongly ; but a Jot more witnesses 
are yet to be called. MacArthur has, and has well used, some 
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unique advantages. But the President and his Administration 
have something to draw upon, too. It is conceivable that when 
the trial has run its course a fact now curiously obscured may 
loom up large enough to tip the scales. It is the fact that in 
the United States, constitutionally and by the instinct of several 
generations of Joe Doakeses, the ultimate trust has most often 
been reposed not in even the greatest military heroes but in 
civilians elected at the hustings. 


On Show for the Festival 


By DEREK HUDSON 


§ it not surprising, in this year of exhibitions, that so little 
attention seems to have been paid to what Mr. Stephen 
Potter might term Visitorship? I mean the whole technique 

of visiting exhibitions in a confident and painless manner. 
Exhibitions are highly fatiguing ; I find them particularly hard 
on the feet, the neck and the small of the back. The time is 
long past when Karl Baedeker first offered the traveller his 
homely suggestions of “ worsted stockings,” a “ stout umbrella,” 
or a “ light pouch or game-bag ” ; but I think that the thousands 
of humble exhibition visitors in 1951, the rank-and-file of the 
Festival, the sine-qua-non of showmanship, still deserve the 
tribute of a little practical advice. An Arts Council leaflet might 
urge the importance of light footwear with broad heels or indicate 
a suitable solution for painting the inside of shoes or soaking 
the socks of intending visitors the night before. “ Candidates 
are advised not to attempt more than two exhibitions in a single 
day.” “A long deep breath should be taken after each show- 
case.” I have spent a number of hours visiting various London 
Festival exhibitions north of the Thames, and I have certainly 
felt the lack of such precautions as these. 

Apart from the South Bank display, there seems little doubt 
that the most important show in London is the Exhibition of 
Books admirably organised by Mr. John Hadfield for the 
National Book League at the Victoria and Albert Museum. -The 
League has made a habit of doing these things well—as witness 
the small but excellent exhibition now on view in Albemarle 
Street—and it has taken no chances over the biggest opportunity 
that has been presented to it so far. This is probably the most 
remarkable collection of books and literary material ever brought 
together in Britain, perhaps in the world. A glance at the list 
of lenders in the catalogue, including as it does many of the 
leading libraries and learned institutions in the country, imme- 
diately suggests the quality of the whole display. Here are first 
editions galore, a first quarto Hamlet, a Caxton Chaucer, and 
“The Benedictional of St. Aethelwold,” which shows the 
Winchester school of illumination at its surviving best. Here, 
too, are such contrasted treasures—to name only a few—as the 
original manuscript of Boswell’s recently published London 
Journal (open on the day of my visit at a page including the 
words: “ My dear Boswell! I do love you very much ”), Byron’s 
Don Juan, Gray’s Elegy, Dickens’s David Copperfield, Sherriff’s 
Journey's End, and Daisy Ashford’s The Young Visiters (yes, 
once and for all, it was not a hoax). Autograph copies -of poems 
by Hardy and Blunden (“ The Midnight Skaters ”—a wise choice) 
are near neighbours. And there is a great deal more. 

All that could be done to give the exhibits a gracious setting 
has been accomplished by the designer, Mr. Hulme Chadwick, 
with a pleasing refinement of taste. I was less pleased with 
certain mural paintings, attractive in colour but unnecessarily 
ugly, I thought, in detail. But I refuse to carp at this superlative 
show. Indeed, as I looked at it, I was consumed with admiration 
for a lot of people, not always sufficiently considered, who 
deserve to share with the organiser and designer in the success 
of this as of other exhibitions: I mean those who have measured 
and hammered and screwed and arranged until late into the night, 
the valiant scribe who wrote out hundreds of display cards in 
such a beautiful hand, the printers at Cambridge who set up the 
catalogue in the type invented by John Bell (“the English 
Didot”), and many others who have worked hard behind the 
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scenes. Sometimes, I notice, the catalogue does allow a deserved 
credit to individuals—to Iona and Peter Opie for arranging the 
pictorial record of nursery rhymes in the Children’s Corner (why 
does that section contain no copy of Little Arthur's History?) 
and to Patricia Robinson for making an entertaining selection 
of illustrations from novels, which are flicked over rather too 
briskly by an ingenious piece of machinery. Much of Miss 
Robinson’s material is the sort that “ R.D.” used for his limericks 
in Less Eminent Victorians, a book that deserved to be re-issued 
this year, though I don’t think it has been. 

In this exhibition some seats, here and there, would have been 
welcome. I don’t in the least blame the National Book League 
for not providing them, but I feel that if I had had a shooting- 
stick I might have made further rewarding discoveries—like that 
of the inscription by Queen Victoria in a copy of Scott’s Peveril 
of the Peak: “ This book was read, up to the mark on Page 81, 
to my beloved Husband during his fatal illness & within 3 days 
of its terrible termination. Dec. 14, 1861. V.R.1.” When I 
got home, I looked up those early chapters of Peveril, and my 
sympathy for Prince Albert deepened. 

A period sofa in the exhibition of Victorian Photography in 
a neighbouring room at the Victoria and Albert provided agree- 
able repose after all this. Mr. Helmut Gernsheim’s knowledge 
of the history of photography is unrivalled, so that the Arts 
Council did wisely in entrusting to him the preparation of this 
extraordinarily interesting display of photographs taken betwees 
1840 and 1900. The mellowness and softness of many of these 
prints from Mr. Gernsheim’s collection suggest a lost art, 
especially in sympathetic portraiture. The work of Fox Talbot, 
Julia Cameron, Lewis Carroll and Roger Fenton must not be 
missed even by the footsore and weary. 

Close by, also in the Victoria and Albert Museum, there is 
an instructive assortment of mementoes, records and original 
exhibits of the Crystal Palace of 1851. Here is Tann’s prize 
safe, Gillott’s arrangement of pen-nibs, a bouquet of flowers 
made from Russian isinglass, some elegant “ doodles ” by Prince 
Albert on the back of an agenda, numerous prints and pictures 
of the Exhibition, and much else. I liked best of all the things 
made for the children’s nurseries of 1851—the race-games and 
jig-saw puzzles commemorating the Exhibition, the lines printed 
on linen that begin: 

“This is the Man that drew the Plan 

Of the Crystal House which Albert built . . .” 
and I will admit, though it is a sad and deplorable business, that 
the tea-party of stuffed kittens shown in the Great Exhibition 
by H. Ploucquet, of Stuttgart, has considerable charm. Yet, 
after all, and inevitably, most of the contents of this retrospective 
collection have long been familiar from innumerable books. 
And it is, in the main, an exhibition of the upper classes. What 
excited me more, as giving a new insight into the life of the 
people whom Mayhew chronicled, was the exhibition, “ East End,, 
1851,” which is to be found in the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
on the other side of London. There a room in an East End 
home has been lovingly reconstructed, and many models, dresses, 
pictures and posters suggest the life of the London poor a 
hundred years ago—perhaps a somewhat less gloomy existence 
than most people suppose. The Thames Tunnel is documented : 
contemporary gin-distilling described (the ingredients are still 
the same, but the’price has gone up, which is perhaps just as 
well) ; and a poster announces a mid-Victorian election of church- 
wardens: “ The Protestant Cause has triumphed over the Tools 
of Jesuitical Tyranny by the Glorious Majority of 76 in favour 
of Messrs. Liquorish and Bond, the true friends of the Church, 
and of Civil and Religious Liberty.” Dickens had little need 
to invent. 

From the Whitechapel Gallery I went to the “ Exhibition of 
Exhibitions ” at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi. In a year of exhibitions, the R.S.A. may justifiably 
be feeling pleased with itself, for it was within the Society that 
the whole business of exhibitions began. Its were the first 
British exhibitions of contemporary art, photography, industry: 
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and industrial design, and it was, of course, the originators 
of the Great Exhibition ftself. The imaginative skill of Mr. 
Hulme Chadwick is again seen in his design for the exhibition 
in the limited space available in the historic Great Room. The 
Society's achievements are attractively suggested or symbolised— 
and there is, incidentally, a good view of Barry’s famous pictures 
from a raised platform. 

An exhibition of leading characters of 1851 at the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a display of prints and panoramas illus- 
trating four centuries of public rejoicing and ceremonial at the 
Arts Council’s Gallery, St. James’s Square, still beckon an inde- 
fatigable enquirer onwards from this point. But for one appre- 
ciative observer the forces of Nature called a halt. What were 
the golden words of Dr. Bryce? “Each limb or portion of a 
limb may be allowed to relax by simply giving way completely 
to the laws of gravity. * It is the final and not least 
rewarding of Festival pleasures. 


Joint Control in Germany 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 
Hamburg 
PRIL, 1951, will stand out as an epoch-making month in 
the history of post-war German legislation. The highly 
controversial “ Mitbestimmungsrecht,” the right of “* joint 
control,” has become the law of the Federal Republic as far as 
the coal and steel industries are concerned. This means that 
from now on under German law representatives of labour will 
have an equal share in the management of Germany’s most 
important basic industries. In Western Germany it is not the 
Government but the workers who have stepped in. They have 
not taken control from private owners, but they are sharing con- 
trol with them, without themselves owning a single share in the 
companies concerned. 

It all began as long ago as the “twenties. Under the Weimar 
Republic the Christian trade unions were trying to counteract 
the desire for public ownership of the Socialist trade unions by 
advocating more rights for the workers in the general manage- 
ment of industries. After the downfall of the Nazi régime, which 
had dissolved the trade unions, they reappeared on the scene, 
stronger than ever, vigorously supported by the Occupying 
Powers. But in the post-war period a unified and centralised 
system was set up without any distinction between Socialist, 
Christian and other trade unions. The Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund—D.G.B.—has a membership of more than five million. It 
has been the declared policy of this central labour organisation 
to secure joint control for the German workers, not only in the 
coal and steel industries, but everywhere. 

After the foundation of the West German Federal Republic 
several drafts of a Bill on universal joint control were intro- 
duced in the Bundestag, but none of them has as yet passed into 
law. Also during 1950 numerous and lengthy negotiations took 
place between employers and workers with the purpose of finding 
a common basis on the question of “ Mitbestimmungsrecht.” 
During these discussions theoretical distinctions were drawn 
between mere “co-operation” and real “ joint control.” The 
employers were willing to grant the workers joint control in 
all questions of personnel and of social welfare in the plant, but 
not in business management, where a certain co-operation was all 
they were willing to consider. The employers also proved to be 
very unwilling to have any outside influence invade the factories. 
They wanted joint control to be confined to the workers and 
the workers’ councils within the plant to the exclusion of trade 
union functionaries from outside, The trade unions, on the other 
hand, insisted on full joint control in the form of half the seats 
on the boards of directors of the larger firms and on the right of 
the trade unions themselves to nominate their own representatives 
for these boards of directors. 

The discussions between employers and workers, or as they 
are called somewhat euphemistically in Germany the “ social 
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partners,” were finally broken off without result. The Bundesta 
also reached a deadlock at the end of 1950, as the only draft af 
a Bill that could count on a small majority was that introduced 
by the Christian Democratic Union. This Bill, however was 
strongly opposed by the Socialists, led by Dr. Schumacher. and 
also by the trade unions, as it did not grant full joint control 
to the workers. And the trade unions had indicated on several 
occasions that in their fight for joint control they would use al] 
means at their disposal. The danger of a general strike was 
clearly on the political horizon. 

Things came to a head last January in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. The Union of Metal Workers declared their intention to 
go on strike by February Ist unless full joint control was granted 
to them under German law. The coal-miners threatened to 
follow suit. A strike in the heavy industries would have meant 
ruin to the West German economy. What the unions demanded 
for the coal and steel industries was: 1, equal labour representa- 
tion on the boards of directors ; 2, the strongest possible union 
influence in choosing these representatives ; 3, the institution of 
social managers to deal with all labour and welfare questions jn 
a particular plant. 

The Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, then intervened. He 
convened a conference of trade-union representatives and busi- 
ness leaders of the heavy Ruhr industries to reach a compromise 
under his personal chairmanship as a preliminary to legislation 
by the Bundestag. This compromise was achieved shortly before 
the strike deadline of February Ist. The strike was called off 
Then the parliamentary struggle began. The Chancellor did not 
find the support he had expected from the two parties which 
form the Government coalition together with his own Christian 
Democratic Union, the Free Democratic Party and the Germar 
Party. At one time it looked as if even his own party would 
desert him. Employers everywhere in Western Germany had 
come to realise what the agreement reached at the Chancellor's 
conference really meant. They were afraid of “ more powers 
for the unions ” and of a precedent which must sooner or later 
have an effect on other industries. Finally the Bill was passed 
in the Bundestag with slight changes, but in substantial con- 
formity with the preliminary agreement, by a majority consisting 
of the Christian Democratic Union and the Socialist opposition. 
Adenauer’s coalition had been split wide open on this issue. 

The Bill as now approved by both Chambers provides for a 
board of directors in all the larger coal and steel companies 
consisting, as a rule, of eleven members. Five of these are to 
represent labour. Of these, two must be employed in the plant 
in question, elected by the workers’ councils and approved by the 
union. Two more are to be nominated by the union directly. 
The fifth is also to be chosen by the union, but he must be 
independent, in so far as he is to be neither an employee of 
the company nor an official of the union. The private owners 
will also be represented by five members on the board, of which 
one is to be independent in the same sense as the fifth representa- 
tive of labour. The eleventh man on the board was the most 
controversial point of the entire debate. He is meant to maintain 
a balance between employers and employees on the board. If 
the other ten members cannot agree on this neutral eleventh 
man, a very complicated procedure takes place to secure his 
electian and to guarantee that neither side is in control of the 
company. Last, but not least, the social manager becomes an 
established institution. He cannot be appointed without the 
consent of the majority of labour representatives on the board. 

All things considered, the Bill was a victory for labour. It 
was also a personal victory for Dr. Adenauer. He has mediated 
successfully in an extremely difficult situation. But beyond that 
he scored a point as far as his foreign policy, and in particular 
the Schuman Plan, is concerned. The unions, now strongly repre- 
sented in the Ruhr heavy industries, which are also the Schuman 
Plan industries, have so far shown no inclination to line up with 
Dr. Schumacher’s violent opposition to the Schuman Plan. This 
augurs well for ratification of the plan signed by Dr. Adenauer 
in Paris. 
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As to the future, it must be realised that this Bill is only a 
beginning. Joint control will remain in-the forefront of German 
politics. In other branches of industry the unions have already 
expressed a strong desire for an identical or a similar solution. 
The fight for universal joint control will go on. Much will 
depend on how the experiment works out in the coal and steel 


industries. 


A Decade of Jets 


By PETER KING 


EN years ago, on May 15th, 1941, the first successful 

flight of a jet-propelled aircraft was made from Cranwell 

Aerodrome. The aircraft was known as the E28/39 
Gloster-Whittle ; the name described the number and year of 
its specification, the company which built it, and the man who, 
more than any other individual, was responsible for its existence. 
It is often said that either the Germans or the Italians made 
the first successful jet flight—but the claim is not strictly accurate. 
On August 27th, 1939, a few days before war was declared, an 
aircraft designed by the Heinkel Company did actually take off, 
but its He.S.3 engine gave trouble, and the flights were abandoned 
until after 1941. Almost exactly a year later the Italian Caproni 
C.C.2 first flew from an airfield near Milan. However, the engine 
of the C.C.2 had a conventional piston-engine as the power source 
of the compressor, not a true turbine, and cannot be described 
as a turbo-jet aircraft. 

But although the Gloster-Whittle made the first jet-propelled 
flight. Whittle cannot be said to have “ invented ” jet-propulsion ; 
the claim to that distinction goes back many centuries. The 
earliest claimant is said to be Hero, the Alexandrian philosopher, 
who developed the aeolipile, a machine for converting steam 
pressure into mechanical power, and, so the legend goes, put 
his apparatus (a kind of steam-kettle with two spouts) to practical 
use by linking it to a series of pulleys which opened the Palace 
Gates of Alexandria. The line of jet development then runs 
through an Italian engineer of the sixteenth century, a French 
missionary in China and Sir Isaac Newton, one of whose prin- 
ciples gave rise to Newton’s steam-carriage, a horseless vehicle 
which progressed by blowing steam backwards. Then, in 1791, 
160 years ago, another Englishman, John Barber, took out the 
first patent for a gas-turbine. 

When Whittle began his work just over twenty years ago, a 
number of European engineers, notably in Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden and Germany, were seriously considering projects for a 
gas-turbine engine. Whittle, when still a flight cadet at Cranwell, 
wrote a thesis on the future development of aircraft, which led 
him to think over possible types of power-unit. Finally he hit 
on the idea of a combination of gas-turbine -with jet propulsion 
to make a turbo-jet engine. In January, 1930, he applied for 
and obtained a patent for his engine. and then, although only 
23 years old, approached the Air Ministry with a notebook and 
drawings and a carefully thought-out argument, to ask for its 
backing for the development of the-engine he proposed to design. 
At that time the Air Ministry believed the gas-turbine to be 
impracticable for propulsion because of the high temperatures 
involved, and it refused. Whittle then tried to sell his idea to 
private industry, but with no success. So from 1930 onwards a 
period of about six years went by in which almost no work on 
aircraft gas-turbine was done in England, and Whittle let his 
basic patent expire rather than pay a renewal fee. 

During these six years the Royal Air Force, believing him to 
be a promising engineering officer, sent Whittle to Cambridge 
to take the Tripos in Mechanical Sciences. It was there that he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the latest advances in acro- 
dynamics, and there, too, he was approached by two former 
officers who proposed forming a company to develop a com- 
mercial engine, a project which led to the formation of Power 
Jets, Limited. The Air Ministry agreed to allow Whittle to work 
for six hours a week as chief engineer of Power Jets, and late 
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in 1935 he designed an engine for bench-tests, though not for 
flying, and in June, 1936, placed an order for its construction 
with a large engineering company. The work continued under 
private enterprise, and by 1937 enough progress had been made 
to convince men like Sir Henry Tizard of the future value of 
jet propulsion, with the result that the Air Ministry agreed to 
make Power Jets a series of small grants. In July, 1939, when 
war was imminent, the Government finally made the decision 
to cover the cost of all future work by Power Jets. 

Up to the war Whittle’s engine had been regarded by the 
Government as purely a “research” project, with little 
possibility of practical application. But from 1939 onwards this 
attitude slowly changed, particularly when Arthur Tedder began 
to take a personal interest and speeded up development beyond 
that normally given to a “ research” project. In August, 1939, 
the Government authorised Gloster, the Aircraft Company, to 
design an aircraft (the E28/39) based on the Whittle engine. 
The Gloster designer, W. G. Carter, has described his first visit 
to Whittle’s laboratory in an old foundry at Lutterworth. “ This 
first gas-turbine-cum-jet propulsion unit seemed,” says Carter, 
“a quaint kind of contraption—rather on the rough-and-ready 
side—and by no means the kind of thing to inspire confidence. 
‘ Some parts of the engine-casing showed a dull red heat, 
which, combined with an intensely high-pitched volume of noise, 
made it seem as if the engine might at any moment disintegrate.” 

During the next two years Whittle worked on the construction 
of a flying engine, and Gloster completed the aircraft. By the 
end of April, 1941, F./Lt. P. E. G. Sayer and Wing-Commander 
Whittle were able to begin taxi-ing tests. Cranwell, where 
Whittle had first begun his studies, was chosen for the first flight 
primarily because of its long runways, and on the evening of 
May 15th, at 7.40 p.m., Sayer took off for a flight of seventeen 
minutes. On the first page of the flight report, he made that 
evening, Sayer wrote, opposite the heading “ Airscrew,” “No 
airscrew necessary with this form of propulsion.” 

Tests continued throughout the following year, and in the 
spring *of 1943 a second aircraft, fitted with a more powerful 
engine, was flown across country and demonstrated before Mr. 
Churchill and members of the Air Staff. In June of the same 
year Mr. John Grierson took off before breakfast and climbed 
to 42,170 feet, a new record. Meanwhile America was also 
forging ahead with jet propulsion, the work being based on a 
Whittle engine sent to the U.S.A. in 1941, and the R.A.F. was 
building a jet fighter, later to go into service as the Meteor. 
Eventually, in January, 1944, Britain and America made an 
official joint disclosure of the existence of jet-propelled aircraft. 

The history of jet propulsion in the last ten years shows a 
rate of progress paralleled by few other forms of technical 
development. Sir Frank Whittle, a junior R.A.F. officer in 1941, 
is today the adviser on civil jet transport to B.O.A.C., which 
is just about to begin world-wide flights with the Comet airliner. 
His first aircraft, the Gloster-Whittle E28 /39, is now in honour- 
able retirement at the Aeronautical Collection of the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. It is unlikely that normal 
development processes would have produced a Meteor fighter in 
1944, or, perhaps, a Comet in 1948, but for the fact that the 
work was forced on by a knowledge of what the Germans were 
doing in the same field. The R.A.F.’s insistence on the virtues 
of speed and altitude meant that the jet (which was supreme in 
both) was developed at the expense of the piston-engine, which 
otherwise might have had some years of useful development 
ahead of it. 

This supremacy of the jet was perpetuated after the war in 
the realm of civil transport because of another “ accident” of 
history. What was begun by force of circumstances was con- 
tinued by a definite decision—the decision to head straight for 
the gas-turbine-powered transport and to by-pass the ‘field in 
which the Americans had already established a war-time lead, 
that of large civil transports powered by piston-engines. Today 
Britain leads the world in the design of civil jet airliners, and 
has continued to produce jet engines of increased power and 
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‘efficiency. In the early days of the jet engineers were heard to 

say that they would soon “develop” the simplicity out of 
Whittle’s engine. They have certainly done so, while at the 
same time increasing thrusts from the 1,200 Ib. of his W.1 to 
the 7,000-10,000 Ib. which are to be expected from some of the 
latest power units. Whiittle’s centrifugal type of turbo-jet is now 
reinforced by other types—the axial, which has a smaller 
diameter and an improved fuel-consumption, and the compound, 
which combines piston and gas-turbine units. A major develop- 
ment, started in 1941, is the turbo-prop (using the turbine to 
drive a propeller), which also exists in a coupled version where 
two distinct units drive one propeller-shaft. 

Still other types of power unit will replace or supplement the 
gas-turbine for future jet-propelled aircraft. Rocket-motors, 
ram-jets and pulse-jets may all have a place in the scheme of 
things, particularly for guided missiles for the armed services. In 
civil aviation, where reliability and economy are more important 
virtues than spectacular performance, the turbo-jet and turbo- 
prop will continue to be used for many years to come, continuing 
the work of the pioneers who, like few pioneers, have seen 
success ina decade. 


Siam Faces West 
By ANGELA LEGG 


I is a little over a year since Siam recognised the Bao Dai 
régime in Vietnam and set her face towards the West. It 
was a bold move for a small Asian Power, and was made on 
the personal responsibility of the Prime Minister, Field-Marshal 
Pibul Songgram. Because of it his Foreign Minister resigned. 
it set the seal on Siam’s anti-Communist policy, which in all its 
aspects has been Pibul’s own policy, only supported with varying 
degrees of apathy by his Cabinet. It may seem a little puzzling, 
even in a military man, that he should commit his country so 
deeply (for this was the first of several moves, at a time when 
India was giving a lead to Asia in a middle-of-the-road policy) 
the. more so as it has always been Siam’s tradition to sit on 
the fence, remaining friends with everyone and allying herself 
vith no one. 
fhe explanation usually offered is that Pibul recognised in 
the U.N. a means of freeing Siam of the need to perform her 
id balancing trick between the attempted encroachments of the 
Great Powers of the world. He decided that if he followed U.N. 
policy as the free world, and particularly America, understood it, 
ipporting it in every way, he could not be swallowed up by any 
one Power, nor incur their displeasure by his actions. This is 
vhat has happened. Siam has faithfully joined commissions of 
the U.N., sent troops and rice to Korea, refused to recognise 
Mao and tightened her watch on Communism all over the 
kingdom. She has only been the victim of intermittent radio 
attack by Peking and Moscow. These are the negative aspects 
f this policy. 
lhe more positive aspects, however, are probably those which 
eighed with Pibul. They are, first, that the anti-Communist 
policy of the Western Powers in the U.N. provided him with 
international approval for his anti-Chinese policy, since the 
majority of Communists in Siam are Chinese. Secondly, that 
'.S. and U.N. aid have been given to him to develop the country’s 
ability to defend herself and to increase her productivity, so that 
she will have more rice for export to her neighbours. In effect, 
they have strengthened Pibul’s position as ruler of a country 
where changes of government have only been made by coup 
d'état in the past nineteen years, and in which arms and well- 
trained forces are essential to the man who wishes to remain 
in power. They have also strengthened his position with those 


who see in the hydraulic, dredging, building and agricultural 
schemes a short cut to big money rather than a means of pro- 
ducing a greater rice surplus. 

Pibul’s régime is dictatorial, repressive and corrupt. It favours 
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the rich, powerful and unscrupulous. But he has a considerable 
measure of support in the absence of an attractive alternative 
For Siam is a prosperous, peaceful country, virtually undamaged 
by the war, and her poor do not starve. They are used to cor. 
ruption in the administration, and the stability provided by Piby| 
is appreciated by all but that small section of the community 
which would like a liberal or Socialist democracy, and those so. 
called Socialists who in reality are Moscow Communists. Te 
addition, Pibul’s anti-Communist policy, since it takes an anti- 
Chinese form, is welcome in a country where the Chinese have 
a stranglehold on the economy, represent a fifth of the total 
population and have a militant Government at home. There js 
great fear of an expansionist China. 

Pibul, therefore, is in a strong position, and those who wish 
him ill lack the means to remove him. For many years he 
has been engaged in a personal duel with the only strong man 
besides himself to emerge from the coup-promoters of 1932, at 
which time the absolute monarchy was abolished in favour of a 
constitutional monarchy. This man, Pridi Panamyong, who fired 
the imagination of the Allies in the Second World War as Ruth, 
leader of the underground movement in Siam, is in exile, accused 
of implication in the death of King Ananda Mahidol jn 
1946, and, for the second time in twenty years, of Communism, 
Most foreigners believe that he could only return to power this 
time with the help of some outside Power. Yet Pibul himself 
is prepared to hint that he would be glad if Pridi could be 
brought back into the fold. 

Clearly, this would have the great advantage of neutralising 
a centre of disaffection in the country which gathers round it 
many professional people and young- men of education and 
intelligence and sometimes the Navy. However, coup trials and 
rumours of attempted new coups such as the one on March 8th, 
of which Admiral Thaharn Kambhiran, a former head of the 
Marine Corps, was said to be the instigator, continue, and lend 
vivid justification for the presence of police armed with tommy- 
guns at street-corners, outside important buildings and indeed 
in most streets. It is said, however, that Pibul’s intelligence 
service is so good that no coup could ever be successful. Yet 
in Siam the most stable and secure to all appearance have fallen 
from power, no matter what precautions by force, violence or 
intelligence they took. 

But Pibul has travelled a long way since the days of 1942 
when he saw himself as dictator of Siam, modernising the country 
with ruthless speed on Fascist lines. Today the police still goose- 
step. Some people say they learnt it from the Chinese, and that 
Chiang Kai-shek learnt it from the Japanese, who learnt it from 
the Germans. And there is much to suggest that Siam is a 
police State. But however much Pibul may once have liked to 
think of himself as the dictator of Siam, he now spares no effort 
to show that Siam is a constitutional monarchy in which he, as 
Prime Minister, has extremely limited powers. In practice it is 
not always easy to see what limits these powers. There are so 
many ways of influencing, or simply circumventing, a Parliament 
which suggestively sits in a gilded Byzantine throne-hall. But 
he is never tired of pointing out that his hands are bound by 
democratic procedure. 

Yet the wind blows from the West, and we hear much of 
welfare activities, illiteracy campaigns, hospitals being opened, 
irrigation, farming and nutrition schemes, maternity work, 
malaria campaigns in conjunction with the U.N. organisations 
centred in Bangkok. We also hear of the Thai Labour Union, 
the official trade union set up by Pibul to protect the Siamese 
workers from the tough, well-organised and self-seeking Chinese 
trade union which is controlled by the Communists and is no 
longer officially recognised. 

This is the measure of Pibul’s adjustment to the new world 
around him. It is a world in which great nations vie with one 
another in planning the welfare of their citizens and in which 
health, education and full employment are the tests of good 
government. If the many schemes mooted, planned and put m 
hand were really effected, Siam would indeed be a model State. 
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Englishman in Exile 
By J. B. BROADBENT (University of Edinburgh) 


HE exiled Scot is a bit of a bore, but we hear less of the 
exiled Englishman. Nowhere can be home to the Scot 
but Scotland; while the Englishman, comfortably 

straddling the hearthrugs of kraal and igloo alike, is at home all 
over the world—except in Scotland. 

He crosses the Border with no sense of exile, and arrives in 
Princes Street expecting it to be much the same as Piccadilly, 
but very much more impressive. Impressive it certainly is, a 
straight mile of shops facing south to a broad road; a valley of 
gardens and what Punch calls “the most theatrical skyline in 
Europe "—the domed Bank, the twin towers of New College, 
red-roofed Rhenish houses staggering up the High Street’s ridge, 
and, on the right, the Castle itself, brooding on a great basalt 
pedestal. Later the exile finds the Princes Street shops, by Picca- 
dilly standards, small and poorly stocked, and their windows 
dressed with a Gothic disregard for proper emphasis. But just 
now he wants breakfast, and is gratified to find that porridge 
and haggis are not obligatory. 

But it is in the matter of refreshment that the Englishman 
first begins to feel not quite at home. The exiled Scot can devote 
Burns Night and other pagan festivals to mourning his banish- 
ment with that lugubrious deliberation which, even at home, runs 
over from his cups. But the Englishman in Scotland is denied 
even that recompense. Not only are there no suitable occasions 
(St. George’s Day usually turns out to be one of the Caledonian 
calendar’s unpredictable bank holidays), but it is some years 
before he apprehends the licensing laws. His Sunday-morning 
pint is prohibited altogether—unless he will perjure himself at 
one of the station hotels by signing a ledger to say that he is 
“a bona fide traveller.” And on weekdays, when he eventually 
grasps that opening-hours are from noon till three, and from 
5.30 to 9.30, he must make up for his lost elevenses by taking 
afternoon tea from a tankard. But the exile is likely to shun 
strong drink on the whole, as there is nowhere to take it. There 
are bars in Scotland, and “ buffets” ; but no pubs and no inns. 
Alcohol is taken not for the awakening of the soul, but to the 
mortification of the body. 

Souls and bodies are not talked about much in Edinburgh, 
where the attitude to religion is strictly professional. In the 
same way jokes about the law under the shadow of the Court 
of Session are not in good taste (not that the Englishman could 
make any, the law being different from his own). Even the 
police are taken seriously, and ride about on horses a good deal. 
The third estate of Scotland is medicine. Burke and Hare, 
Simpson and Lister, are still the pillars of the profession, and 
there is littke co-operation with the London school. Here we 
meet the famous Scottish independence, a quality most in 
evidence when the natives are defending some quite indefensible 
institution against Sassenach attack. This attitude the English- 
man can appreciate, even in exasperation, for he shares it. 

Indeed, the most disturbing thing about the Scots is their 
exhibition, in grossly exaggerated form, of all the traits which 
the French attribute to the English. The English are supposed 
to be reserved ; the Scots are almost dead with dourness. The 
Englishman is afraid of draughts; the Scot, as Dr. Johnson 
noticed, is allergic to ventilation of any kind. The English dress 
absurdly ; the Scottish national costume is not kilt and plaid, 
but stiff brown suit and woolly muffler. The Englishman’s home 


may be his castle, but the Scotchman’s is his coffin—canvas blinds 
drawn down, lace curtains pinned across, front door brass-plated, 
and enough furniture and bric-’a-brac to decorate a Pharaoh's 
tomb 

Most of this startling caricature is due to our common con- 
Servatism Continentals accuse England of living in the 
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Edwardian age; but Scotland is only just coming up to the 
Naughty Nineties. Her naughtiness consists in the kirk’s 
attempts to slip in a little bit of liturgy here and there; and 
the art-for-art’s-sake school lives again in the leaders of the 
Scottish Renaissance. This phenomenon is probably more 
political than artistic, but most noise is naturally made by the 
writers. The quietest of these, like Eric Linklater and Edwin 
Muir, unashamedly write in English; there is a Grub Street 
that concocts Plastic Scots (a sort of dialect jabberwocky) ; the 
loudest patriotic group versifies in Lallans (two-way dictionaries 
are now available) ; and on the wing stand the undaunted who 
have the Gaelic. 

Scottish politics the exile leaves severely alone, and rarely 
suffers physical injury. When the Stone of Scone was stolen, he 
braced himself for trouble, but sank into a slough of confounded 
tolerance and loyalty while all his Scottish friends stood firmly 
on the bank of commonsense, denouncing the whole affair as a 
disgrace to King and country. King and country are very dear 
to the Scot—not so much his present Majesty, perhaps, as Robert 
the Bruce, and rather Scotland than the United Kingdom. For 
the historical sense is very strong. Mary Stuart and Scott are 
featured twice weekly on the B.B.C.’s Scottish Home Service ; 
the museums are crammed with the unfortunate Queen’s under- 
garments, and the junk-shops with Sir Walter’s Works in many 
volumes. 

Books the Scots do not boast about, but have every reason 
to be proud of. Edinburgh’s bookshops are homelier, better- 
stocked and cheaper than any in England. And the threepenny 
stalls are always being inspected by the very poor, who seem 
to be with us more often than in England. The presence of the 
poor raises the exile’s most ticklish problem. Used to a fairly 
rigid social system, he stumbles into a society which is not 
exactly classless, but divided more on the American lines of 
wealth and trade than on the English of birth and education. 
One can only say that “gentlemen,” as a class, do not exist 
in Scotland. Gentlemen, of course, there are ; but they reveal 
themselves only after long acquaintance, for such superficies as 
accent, dress, name, school are not reliable. To the Englishman 
all Scots have an accent ; most are dressed either in a slovenly 
way or over-neatly ; they are all James or Alexander MacSome- 
thing ; and their schools the exile cannot judge. It is all very 
confusing, and one assumes that the “democracy” of their 
education is at the bottom of it. 

Their education they still claim to be the best in the world, 
and those who can afford it still send their children south to be 
taught, and to swell the ranks of exiled Scots who have found 
truth in Johnson’s unkind dictum about the Great North Road. 
For Scotland is a poor country ; but not in pride. Nemo me 
impune lacessit ; so we had better point out that most English- 
men are not exiled in Scotland itself, but marooned on the more 
cosmopolitan islands of her universities. And there the ship- 
wrecked will draw comparisons with home. He will not see 
Oxford’s dreaming spires, or the sleepy lawns of Cambridge ; he 
will miss the ecclesiastical pomp of Durham and the open cleanli- 
ness of Yale; he will not feel the power of London or the 
enthusiasm of Paris; and he will never cease to mourn the 
absence of these things and the collegiate atmosphere in which 
they thrive. He will despise the impertinence of undergraduates 
who demand a say-in academic administration ; he will soon 
stop attending the interminable lectures, and long for a tutor 
to talk*to; he will curse the multitudinous examinations, and 
beg to write an essay; he will revile the hordes of embryonic 
school-teachers and the swarming young ladies ; he will cry aloud 
for a littke mediaeval discipline. 

But after a few years he will remember, too, the pomposity 
of eighteen-year-olds in King’s Parade, and shudder ; wince at 
the threat of proctorial paraphernalia, smile at the nunnery of 
Girton and shrug at high table’s so fatiguing wit. He will begin 
to delight in the blessed freedom from habit and relief from 
affectation that only a desert island can afford—a recompense 
for exile that the Scot perhaps can never know 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T has been remarked that the opinion of a person visiting 

a place for the first time is often of more value than that 

of the oldest inhabitant. The latter may be irritated by the 
pretension of those who, after but a fortnight spent in a country, 
will on their return write improbous articles in the Press. But 
it remains true, none the less, that the ingenuous eye often 
notices things that escape the observation of those who possess 
too much experience ; arid that the oldest inhabitant has lived 
so long in the country, has become so barnacled by prejudices 
or affections, that he has ceased to attach importance to what 
may, in fact, be the salient feature of the situation. I am all, 
therefore, in favour of the fresh, the superficial and the startled 
eye. It was with an eye innocent of all expectancy that last 
Friday I visited the South Bank. I had, of course, during the 
previous weeks caught distant glimpses of polygonal screens and 
blue and red balls strung like the emblems of a counting-board 
upon high poles: I had noticed with approval the whirligigs and 
the balloons. But I had expected to see just an ordinary exhibi- 
tion, just a repetition of the displays visited in distant years in 
Brussels or Paris, at Wembley or Earls Court. The impression 
of innocence, that Alice feeling, were increased by the fact that 
no catalogues, on that initial morning, were available to the 
ordinary visitor, and that many of the labels that hereafter will 
explain and identify the exhibits had not been yet affixed. It 
was thus my utter inability to identify many of the objects that 
enabled me to float in a delicious sea of ignorance ; to lie back 
and absorb without need of precision the atmosphere of the 
exhibition—an atmosphere, let me say at once, infinitely more 
delightful than that of any of the many exhibitions of the past. 

* * 7 * 


It was a most English morning. A foreigner, unversed in the 
subtleties of our climate, might have said that there was a fog. 
It was not a fog ; it was one of those low sea-mists that drift up 
the Thames Estuary, anchor themselves for a day or two a few 
yards above the dome of St. Paul’s, and distribute over the roofs 
and pavements of London a soft sprinkling of fine rain. It was 
one of those mornings when the spirit of London turns to 
melancholy, and seems to absorb into ochre apathy all light and 
colour, even as it were all sound ; it was a morning calculated 
to exclude gaiety, yet it was one of the gayest mornings that I 
have ever spent. I began by being amused when I noticed on 
reaching Waterloo Station that my fellow-visitors were differently 
arrayed: some of them were dressed as if about to enter the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot; others, including myself, wore the 
sort of clothes one wears when destined to spend a wet morning 
in the open air. I am always amused when people find them- 
selves incorrectly dressed ; half the visitors that morning were 
over-dressed and the other half were under-dressed ; that is the 
sort of thing that makes me laugh inside. It was thus in a mood 
of quiet merriment that I strode across the bridge that leads to 
the entrance ; that I pushed through the calculating machines that 
serve as turnstiles ; and that from the dripping terrace, with its 
blue tiles and still sticky railings, I surveyed what for all of us 
will remain the centre cf the Festival of Britain—the Dome and 
the Skylon—surely the fattest and the slimmest constructions 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man. From that moment my 
merriment expanded in ever-widening circles of surprise. I had 
expected the Exhibition to provide beauty and power: I had 
not expected it to be the very soul of wit. 

* . * * 

It may be that on subsequent visits to the South Bank, when 
I plod round from stall to stall armed with a catalogue and my 
sense of duty, the first rapture will be dimmed. But never shall 
I quite forget how suddenly it dawned upon me that this Exhibi- 
tion differs from all previous exhibitions because it has been 
conceived in a mood of high spirits. I had known that it was 


intended, as the British Council is intended, to express the British 
way of life: I had foreseen that I should find exhibits illustrating 
the past history of our island and the glories of our literature 
industry and hygiene: I had expected to be reminded of the 
solid virtues of our island race and the merits and achievements 
of the Welfare State. What I had not counted on was that the 
master who has inspired this Exhibition would have the imagina- 
tion to see that it was the new Britain that we wished to demon- 
strate rather than the old. “Give the boys and girls their fling” 
must have been his inspired motto ; in a hundred studios and 
workshops youths and maidens gaily set themselves to expressing 
exactly what they felt. Instead, therefore, of the South Bank 
being a monument to our past greatness, it is a manifestation of 
our present resilience. Instead of its becoming, as it might have 
become, a huge memorial chapel to past splendour, it is a 
clamorous assertion of our infinite gifts of adaptability and 
resource. In place of the cemetery I had dreaded, | found a 
maternity home, gay with pink and blue, and resonant with the 
cries and gurgles of the world that is to be. I returned to the 
drab outside encouraged and entranced. 


* * * * 


What will puzzle, and I hope delight, the foreigner who visits 
the South Bank is that he will find it expressive of our sense 
of humour and our sense of nonsense. I do not know to whom 
we owe the inspired frivolity that gives to the Exhibition its 
champagne feel. Is it the effervescence of Mr. Morrison that 
we should applaud, or Mr. Gerald Barry’s poetic imagination 
or the undergraduate high spirits of Lord Ismay? It is really 
astounding that people who have had to deal with such a burden 
of detail, who have had to solve so many constructional and 
other problems, who have been harassed by the cruelty of 
weather and the problems of labour, should have retained their 
gaiety and have managed to infuse their brave laughter into the 
Exhibition as a whole. Now that one actually sees the product 
of their corporate courage, one is forced to admit that this really 
was the only note to strike. The whole world knows that we 
are a very venerable- nation ; what it needs to be told is that 
we are also extremely young. Everybody is aware that we are 
patient and enduring; the qualities that require emphasis are 
our ingenuity, our imagination and our resource. The humour 
displayed by this Exhibition may be of the variety that the 
Germans call Galgenhumor, and we, in not quite the same sense, 
call “ gallows-humour.” It certainly possesses a defiant element, 
but is it any the worse for that? “ What sort of people.” we 
shout across our old river, “ do they think we are?” I am glad, 
indeed, that we should show them that we are not an elderly 
people, grumbling over the disappearance of our health and 
wealth ; that we are not a pompous people with slow movements 
of the mind ; but that we are alert, intent. ingenious, experimental, 
determined; and, in our pursuit of happiness, laughing each to 
each. 

* * * * 

The jokes made on the South Bank are not silly jokes ; as all 
good jokes, they are serious jokes ; some of them may be too 
subtle to be immediately apprehended, others are in the nature 
of family jokes, apparent only to the elect. Youth is the age of 
irreverence, and there is much irreverence ; but there is no harsh 
mockery, the laughter is affectionate. I do not mind how much 
the Festival becomes indebted or how much it costs: we needed 
a national tonic. I walked back across the bridge. watching the 
whirligigs whirling: “ Tournez.” 1 murmured to myself: 

“ Tournez, tournez, bons chevaux de bois, 
Tournez cent tours, tournez mille tours, 
Tournez souvent et tournez toujours, 
Tournez, tournez au son des hautbois.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
( Aldwych.) 


Wuat at first seemed “so casual, inconclusive, and occupied with 
trifles” reveals itself in the light of understanding as “the result of 
an exquisitely original and fastidious taste, choosing boldly, 
arranging infallibly, and controlled by an honesty for which we 
can find no match save among the Russians themselves.” Mrs. 
Woolf was thinking of Chekhov's stories, but the observation is 
equally true of the plays ; and now that English audiences are no 
longer so bemused by the alien atmospherics, they are freer to 
admire the foursquare architecture and the individual strokes of 
which it is composed. Appreciation is increased, not lessened, by 
seeing more clearly the skeleton beneath the flesh, the delicate 
apparatus so cunningly clad with the authentic likeness of life itself, 
the “ ragged ends of life that has no aim.” Three Sisters is a play 
of great beauty, and the present production, with its distinguished 
company, does not fail in the end to touch heart and head. This 
is the second of the special Festival productions arranged by 
Tennent’s in association with the Arts Council; few will think it 
an odd choice—England’s devotion to Chekhov has not grown 
weary. 

The producer, Mr. Peter Ashmore, has obviously addressed him- 
self to his task with understanding and affection—but with too much 
care, perhaps, for the individual situations and not quite enough 
for their smooth modulation. Or so it seemed on the second night. 
The situations are finely realised and the detail is sharply pointed. 
This is good, for although life itself is muzzy, confused, a tangle 
of ragged ends, there is no confusion in Chekhov's delineation of it ; 
but somehow we are required to dwell rather too long and too 
heavily on many of the situations (by no means excluding those 
where Vershinin is central), There is not enough variety of 
emphasis. The result is a sacrifice of fluency, of fluidity rather. 
The flow is thickened and clouded. No doubt the too languid 
passages have already gathered speed. 

The playing is always a delight, however the moments may 
stretch, and even if one or two characters are not completely 
realised. Sir Ralph Richardson’s Vershinin inspires boundless 
affection and his reaching out for consolation to an imagined 
future of universal justice and kindness (how wry his confident 
words sound now) is most touching, but his interpretation of the 
character is a shade too positive or downright. There is even a 
suspicion that in the last sorry confusion, when the urgent bugles 
are sounding and the band is about to play, he marches out of 
Masha’s life not without relief—a slightly English note. Also in the 
last scene Miss Renee Asherson’s performance as Irina fails to 
convey the full crushing sense of finality (her Baron shot, youth 
passing, Moscow forever unattainable) which is essential. The part 
of Masha demands considerable virtuosity, and Miss Margaret 
Leighton displays it. This is the finest performance, and it would 
not be unfair to suggest that it outshines Sir Ralph’s in the last 
scene. The third sister, Olga, is one whose hopes are already dead 
before the play has well started. In consequence she is one of its 
fixed points; in the stability of her nobly borne disappointment 
she stands at the heart of it. Miss Celia Johnson's performance 
could scarcely be bettered ; its emotional curve through ever more 
deadening levels of sorry reality to the last sickening moment is 
drawn true. (But does she not bow to fate a little too submissively 
in her exchange with Natasha, Miss Diana Churchill, after that 
odious character’s open cruelty to the old nurse, Miss Frances 
Waring ?) Mr. Robert Beaumont’s playing of the Baron is talented 
and agile; and Mr. Eric Porter as Solyoni, Mr. Harcourt Williams 
as the doctor, and Mr. Walter Hudd as the schoolmaster are entirely 
at one with their characters. IAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) ——* Follow the 
(Leicester Square Theatre.) 


«Three Sisters.” By Anton Chekhov. 


“ The Scarf.” 
Sun.” 


THe amount of suspense in The Scarf is not great because there is 
really never any doubt that the unfortunate hero (Mr. John Ireland) 
has not committed the crime for which he has been incarcerated 
in a criminal lunatic asylum, and equally no doubt that he will be 
vindicated in the end. The proof of his innocence, however, is quite 
an exciting and long-drawn-out affair, involving a_ philosophical 


old hermit who keeps a turkey farm in the desert, a “ singing- 
waitress’ (a new name for an old job) with a heart even more 
golden than her voice, and a highly sinister English psychiatrist, 
played by Mr. Emlyn Williams, who is supposed to be Mr. Ireland’s 
best friend, but who . . . (but to say more would be to spoil the 
dénouement). This is a competent film, from the beginning to the 
end of which Mr. Ireland bears a look of worried gloom, natural to 
a man who is uncertain whether he is a criminal or insane or both. 

Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has written several good short stories about 
the effect which the game of golf can have on marriage, but 
nobody, so far as I know, has ever suggested turning one of them 
into a film. Perhaps the appearance of Follow the Sun will 
encourage the working of the rich native vein of sporting ore. For 
this American film is devoted to the career of a great golfer. Mr. 
Ben Hogan is still alive and flourishing, but his career is here 
dramatised with the deep reverence which is usually reserved in 
this country for generals who have been dead for at least a hundred 
years. From his early days as a caddie to his apogee as a champion 
everything comes his way—love, fame, triumph—with hardly a 
fluff or a slice to chequer his progress down the great fairway of 
life. Only one thing is lacking—popularity. This in its turn comes 
to him after he has had most of his limbs smashed in a motor 
accident and, against all the advice and predictions of the doctors, 
forced himself to attempt a successful come-back. If it was not 
so well acted and directed this would be a slightly ludicrous film, 
but Mr. Glenn Ford and Miss Anne Baxter make the dour pursuit 
of golfing fame seem always credible and at times almost attractive. 

EDWARD HODGKIN. 


BALLET 
Markova and Dolin Festival Ballet Company. 


Markova and Dolin have returned to the Stoll Theatre with their 
Festival Ballet for a season planned to last a couple of months. 
The company, which includes such dancers as Riabouchinska, 
Krassovska and Paula Hinton, has greatly improved in general 
standard and authority, and is obviously settling down into a per- 
manent professional group. On Monday night the programme 
opened with Les Sylphides, and, although I have seen her dance 
it innumerable times, I must confess that each time Markova left 
the stage I found myself longing for her return. This is in no way 
meant as a disparagement of the rest of the dancers, but how can 
it be otherwise ? Markova is one of those rare creatures—a great 
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artist—who, whatever she may have lost in technical prowess with 
the passing of years, has more than made up for it in artistry and 
spiritual depth. 

Up to now the Festival Ballet has been somewhat hampered by 
a repertoire of too well-known works, so it was refreshing to see it 
present Lichine’s Jmpressions, a ballet new to London. I think it 
is a pity that the choreographer chose Bizet’s Symphony in C, for 
the music kept recalling memories of Balanchine with whose idiom 
Lichine’s work is distinctly related. Jmpressions has, however, a 
freshness and a certain personality behind it, and its difficulties 
were bravely tackled by the dancers. It was delightful to see 
Markova in so unusual a setting. I did not care for the repetition 
of so many ronds-de-jambe in her pas-de-deux with Dolin, but 
otherwise this movement was a sheer delight. In contrast with 
this came the gaiety and attack of the third and fourth movements, 
the whole—as the title suggests—being the personal impression 
made by the music upon the choreographer. It is of small import 
that in a ballet of this kind the ideas behind each movement would 
probably not have come across without the aid of programme notes, 

Riabouchinska, whose untidy foot-work was very obvious in 
Impressions, appeared to much greater advantage in Petrouchka, 
the last item on the programme. This ballet has-always been famed 
as a masterpiece, but I can sympathise with the younger generation 
if they wonder at its reputation. One can only imagine that 
Petrouchka, more than most ballets, was irrevocably bound to its 
original cast, which would explain why so many companies have 
wisely refrained from reviving it. The Festival Company gives a 
commendable performance, but in this instance that is not nearly 
enough. The ballet must move one to the very depths ; it could and 
should be the greatest of all balletic tragedies. LILLIAN BRowsE. 


MUSIC 


AT last we have a new concert-hall. I have hitherto attended only 
one concert there, and this suggested that there were perhaps grounds 
for some of the many criticisms launched against the building. 
But it was built, after all, by human hands and not dropped, Palla- 
dium-like, fully fashioned from heaven. It is comfortable, bright, 
clean and not impossibly large; and if one can hear rather too 
clearly what each member of the orchestra is doing, why that is 
only the most important point in which it differs from the Albert 
Hall. It will do neither players nor listeners any harm to be on 
more intimate terms with each other after sitting barely within sight, 
let alone hearing, of each other (and on a foggy night at the Albert 
Hall even visibility is often poor). It is going to be a severe test 
on performers, who must expect their smallest hesitation or uncer- 
tainty, unevenness of tone or blurring of phrase to reach every 
member of the audience, unblanketed and no longer attributable to 
“ that damned echo ” which, in the Albert Hall, has saved the repu- 
tation of so many. Now it is to be music without the gloves on ; 
and I have no doubt that, in a very short time, new standards of 
performance will automatically be set. 

Perhaps conductors will feel the difference most keenly. It will 
no longer be possible to get away with a routine, even a slovenly, 
performance merely by giving it a superficial gloss finish. Pas- 
sionaté miming and elegant gesture, which carried conviction in the 
Albert Hall and sometimes persuaded the ear that it was hearing 
what was suggested to the eye, will be shown to be no substitute for 
real interpretation, which determines the shape of each phrase and 
gives that phrase its proper place in the scheme of a movement. 
In fact, conductors may conserve the physical energy which they 
expend in pep-gestures (the hall itself will supply all the brilliance 
they need), but they will have to do more hard thinking about the 
scores they conduct in the Festival Hall. Meanwhile—and even 
should hitherto unsuspected acoustic blemishes appear—we have 
a real concert-hall and one which, like the rest of the Exhibition, 
faces the fact that we live in 1951, however unpalatable that may 
be to many ; a hall, moreover; whose acoustic characteristics favour 
the kind of music that has been written, and will in all probability 
continue to be written, by the composers of the Machine Age— 
bright, clean and not impossibly large, like the hall itself, and often 
as “functional” in character. 

I found Racine Fricker’s violin concerto, played by Maria Lidka 
and the Jacques Orchestra at the V. & A. on May 3rd, a disappoint- 
ing work. No concerto has the right to be quite so bleak and drab, 
least of all a concerto for the prima donna among instruments. 
Clever figuration and counterpoint are not.enough, and occasional 
“ atmospheric ” passages are no substitute for the lyrical expansion, 
the gamut of emotional expressiveness, the whole of which is within 
the violin’s reach. Am I asking for “tunes”? Well, and what if 
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Iam? This was a violin concerto on a May evening, and, thoy h 
no one can be blamed for our icy winds and leaden skies ot 
pushing austerity too far to match a violin concerto with on 
weather, or even our political situation. . 
In Michael Tippett’s new songs, sung by Peter Pears at Wigmore 
Hall on May 7th, there was plenty to catch the imagination, In the 
first place—and this is a criticism of the songs—the formidabl 
complex piano part, most beautifully played by Benjamin Britter, 
suggested self-sufficient instrumental preludes inspired by the poems, 
with voice part added as an obbligato. Peter Pears managed the 
florid ornamentation and passages of his part with great artistry ; 
and his voice, which often suggests a reed-instrument in quality 
and agility, was well suited to these poems by Alun Lewis and 
Sidney Keyes, poems of death, despair and desolation, lit by an 
occasional leer but never a smile. ‘Frank Bridge's “ Go not, happy 
day,” which followed, was welcome for its naive, innocent mel. 
lifluousness, but it badly needed a warmer, more human voice, 
Are our younger composers so near to breaking-point that they 
can never write this smiling, carefree, unpretentious sort of music ? 
Life has been difficult before, but never have our bards been so 
bent on reminding us of it. MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


UNRUFFLED by all the magnetic disturbances of Festival year, sheets 
bellied out by the trade winds, the Royal Academy sails happily 
into its 183rd summer exhibition along well-charted routes. One 
or two changes of arrangement have been made—mostly with the 
sculpture, which is spread more widely through the galleries than 
hitherto—but in general all the Academic post-war tendencies are 
underlined by the 1,200-odd exhibits on the fusty walls of Burlington 
House. The last time these walls were furbished up, if memory 
serves, was for the Chinese Exhibition fifteen years ago. 

The trend is still from pageantry to pin-stripes, palaces to pubs, 
The only real claimant for “ Picture of the Year” (in the Academic 
sense) is Augustus John’s twenty-year-old portrait of Mrs. Adeane 
—vivid, unfinished, summary ; an impression of a vanished age that 
holds all John’s strengths and weaknesses. The best portraits are 
probably those by Stanley Spencer (though a sense of discomfort 
accompanies his larger-than-life heads), Ma Seyn Mé (No. 153) by 
Sir Gerald Kelly (an early and genuinely academic work), Henry 
Lamb's H. C. Baker, Robert Buhler’s quiet and very professional 
John Davenport, T. C. Dugdale’s strong characterisation of Dr. 
Lilian Lindsay. The best royal portrait is Henry Carr’s Princess 
Margaret, simple and straightforward. Readers of the Spectator 
will be interested in a head of W. J. Turner, painted in 1932 by 
Gilbert Spencer. 

Respect for Bonnard, Vuillard and real post-impressionism 
informs the bulk of the more acceptable canvases—notably those 
by Edward Le Bas. Robin Darwin, Lord Methuen, Elinor Belling- 
ham-Smith, Margaret Thomas, Ruskin Spear, John Aldridge, 
Richard Eurich make characteristic contributions. (There seems, 
incidentally, to be an increasing tendency to show work that has 
recently been exhibited at the dealers’ galleries.) Mr. Churchill is 
represented by his full six sketches, and Mr. Spencelayh by three; 
Sir Alfred Munnings shows only small things. 

The “ modern” room has clearly how become a regular feature, 
and this year maintains a standard of honesty not always achieved 
in the past. It is dominated by John Minton’s big Jamaican Village, 
a large-scale statement of sharp distortions and full of a dark glitter, 
Other painters to be noted here are Roy de Maistre, William 
Roberts and James Fitton. From this gallery and from¢the whole 
exhibition let me mention some lesser-known names which stood 
out—J. Newton, J. W. Winterbottam, W. E. Narraway, R. G. E. 
Butter, L. C. Renton, L. Bulmer, C. Saunders, D. Clarke, A. Irvin, 
J. N. White, J. E. Lomas. 

Watercolours, drawings and prints seemed to me dull on the 
whole. The architectural room contains some interesting models, 
including Basil Spence’s Sea and Ships section of the South Bank 
Exhibition. In sculpture Willi Soukop provides the centrepiece; 
Arnold Machin’s and Karin Jonzen’s terra-cottas delight the eve; 
Margaret George, R. A. Carruthers, Gerald Scott and D. G. Stephen 
stand out elsewhere. 

At the Tate Gallery are shown 52 of the leaving portraits from 
the Provost's Lodge at Eton—substitutes for the tip which the 
young gentlemen were expected, until 1869, to give to their head- 
master on leaving school. The first date from more than a century 
before that; the whole forms an extraordinary collection of youth 
destined, in fact or imagination, to rule England during a golden 
century of portrait-painting. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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election slogan of the 21st verse of the 37th Psalm 
merciful and liberal ” 
the obverse does not necessarily hold true. 


number the majority of our countrymen 
dictum that right will prevail. 
where Mr, Winston Churchill's great horse, “ 
down by a bolt from the heavens even in the very moment of triumph, 
comes the disturbing and indeed, distressing, tidings from the polls. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 62 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


It was unfortunate for the newsprint-starved British Press that 
the news of C jeneral MacArthur's dismissal and the discovery of 
the Stone of Scone coincided with the reporting of the Budget 
debate. A prize of £5 was offered for not more than 250 words 
from a leading article in any newspaper which attempted to combine 
comment on the following simultaneous events: an offer of total 
Russian disarmament by Stalin, a Liberal victory at the general 
election, and’ the winner of the Derby being struck by lightning 
at the moment of passing the post. 

A very high standard was reached. There was a tendency among 
some competitors to deal with the three occurrences separately, 
but the real intention was, of course, that they should be commented 
upon in their relation one to another, and the majority of entries 
effected this remarkably well. The shortage of newsprint was men- 
tioned in the “terms of reference” and it appears to have made a 
considerable impression upon Roger Till, whose entry was a model 
of conciseness (57 words). 

Ingenuity was displayed in choice of names for the ill-fated race- 
horse—among them being Deposit, Clement II, Ajax, Empire Pride, 
Red General and Free Trader. Among the better entries were three 
“leaders” from racing journals for whose writers the events at 
Epsom had dwarfed all other happenings—those of Lt.-Cdr. Nicholl, 
Michael James and Frances Collingwood. Two competitors dis- 
played a touching faith in the Generalissimo’s longevity, dating 
their articles A.D. 2000 and 1971. 

Quite a dozen entries deserve honourable mention and quotation, 
but I single out for commendation G. J. Blundell, Allan M. Laing, 
G. M. Hardcastle, W. D. Gilmour and N. Hodgson ; for quotation 
F/O Wilson and N. Moore. 

“England glimpses the winning-post of Peace; and the 
Liberal Party is being pridefully led in. Both could be 
atomised for ever by well-guided missiles ” (F/O Wilson). 

“ Some controversy exists, however, as the cameras show that 
the animal in question died when it was just about to cross the 
line and fell dead across it, thus raising an interesting point. 
Can a dead horse win a race? No doubt Tory cynics have 
their opinions on the matter” (N. Moore). 

Prizewinners presented something of a problem, but I think 
§/Ldr. Powell slightly surpasses K. F. C. Lane and R. B. Browning. 
| therefore recommend that S/Ldr. Powell receives £2, and that 
Mr. Lane and Mr. Browning share equally the remaining £3. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Squadron/Leader J. F. Powe.) 

Upon another page our Racing Correspondent gives an account of 
the well-nigh unique occurrence at Epsom yesterday when the apparent 
winner of the Derby—the Moderator of the Church of Scotland's 
“Latter Day “—was struck by lightning when passing the post. 

This, if the mest dramatic, is only the latest of a series of signs and 
portents which some commentators identify with those given as marking 
the imminent end of the world in the 24th chapter of our distinguished 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

M. Stalin's sudden change of heart can perhaps only be attributed to 


a belief that he may at any moment be called to account for his actions, 
and the extent of the popular conviction that the end of the world is close 
was clearly shown by the overwhelming Liberal success at the polls 


This success must be attributed chiefly to their choice as an 
-* The righteous is 
though, as was pointed out on this page yesterday, 


Should the end of the world occur before 9 p.m. tonight, a special 


supplement to The Times will be published tomorrow containing obituary 
notices of all the distinguished personages alive today. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(K. F. C. LANE) 
This has indeed been a sad day for those—and we believe them to 
who believe in the ancient 
Following on the sad news from Epsom, 
Tory Tactics,” was stricken 


We have often drawn the nation’s attention to the dangers inherent 


upon the reckless, vote-splitting tactics of the irresponsible section of the 
Liberal Party. 


The situation we feared has now actually occurred, and 
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the nation faces the grim prospect of yet another administration not 
firmly based on public support—for no one can suppose that a mere two 
million votes margin over all parties and a Parliamentary majority of 
145 can possibly lead to stable and strong government such as the times 
demand. This is emphasised further by the fact that no less than twenty 
seats are held by the Liberals on a minority vote—how often have the 
Congervatives urged electoral reform in order to prevent such anomalies 
arising. 

Mr. Clement Davies’ duty is thus perfectly clear ; he must immediately 
introduce a Bill securing Proportional Representation, and having secured 
the early passage of this measure, he must then go to the country again. 
No consideration of Party advantage must weigh against the national 
interest, which clearly demands that the situation created by Mr. Stalin’s 
offer of total disarmament shall be acted upon by a Government headed 
by the man who has made the cause of disarmament so much his own. 


(R. B. BROWNING) 
From the Daily Shiver 

COINCIDENCE 

In this odd world odd things continue to happen. Yesterday, the 
lovely Lily Bonsort, the “ Shape,” fell on the stage at the Haymarket 
Theatre and sustained bruises which permit her to sit only with discomfort 
during the last act of Serves Her Right; “ Dead Beat,” owned by the 
Maharajah of Bilkya, was struck by lightning just as it was passing the 
Derby winning-post. These two events will have repercussions elsewhere, 
but added to them, we are able to tell readers that the Liberals now have 
a lead that will give them a majority in Parliament, the first time for 
forty-one years ; and Stalin, from the depths of the Kremlin, has given 
his word to the United Nations that Russia will commence to disarm 
on June 23rd. 

Now turn to the cartoon page and see how Floosie and Boosie are 
getting on in their struggle against the atom thieves, the Gromska 
gang.... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 65 
Set by Janus 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a (non- 
scurrilous) analysis of the mental processes which led Janus to 
state mendaciously last week that Charles Wesley died in 1688. 
Limit 200- words. . 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than May 23rd. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of June Ist. 
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THE: CANTERBURY COLONISTS OF 1851 

Tue founders of the Canterbury Settlement proceed steadily 
with their work. Their first body of colonists sailed in 
September last, and news of their safe arrival has just reached 
England. Since the first expedition departed, consisting of four 
ships, six have been despatched, carrying in all about 1,800 
people ; and on Wednesday last six more ships were exhibited 
in the East India Docks on the occasion of a public breakfast 
and dinner given by the Association to the colonists, forming 
“the first expedition*ef the main body of 1851.” The last of 
these vessels is to sail on the 18th of June ; and if six more, as 
is expected, should sail before September, the first year’s emigra- 
tion will amount to between three and four thousand persons. 
The numbers are remarkable—we believe unprecedented as 
regards an entirely new settlement ; and, having been present at 
the féte on Wednesday, we are able to say that the quality has 
not deteriorated from that of the singular set of people, gentle 
and simple, who composed the pioneer expedition last autumn. 
The singularity consists of a marked difference between these 
emigrants of various classes and those who usually emigrate ; 
the cabin passengers of the Canterbury colonisation being, in a 
large proportion, of an order of gentry such as have never before 
emigrated in considerable numbers, and all the labouring people 
being not only above the condition of paupers, but so respect- 
able in circumstances and character as to be furnished” with 
certificates from clergymen and magistrates declaring them to 
be “among the most valuable persons of their class in the 
parish” from which they remove. 
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LETTERS TO 


The New Feminism 


Sir,—I unfortunately missed Honor Croome’s review of The Art of 
Being a Woman, but there are some points in Mrs, Henrey’s letter which 
require fuaher comment. It is true, I think, that there is a ceftain 
reaction from the suffragette movement of fifty years ago. Recently I 
invited a small class of sixth-form girls at a boarding school to choose 
some feature of late nineteenth-century history for individual study. The 
causes of the Great War, social reforms, and the rise of the Labour Party, 
were popular, The Women’s Movement was unanimously rejected. The 
eaction of which this is one example is not, perhaps, surprising. The 
causes for which their parents fought are generally stale news for the 
generations which enjoy the fruits of the struggle ; and, after all, the 
feminist writers are sometimes (are they not?) a little shrill. 

Some parts of the letter seem to require clarification. What, for 
instance, Mrs. Henrey understand by the “main issues” which 
women M.P.s are accused of rejecting? And could she justify such an 
accusation of, e.g., Eleanor Rathbone ? Mrs. Henrey’s real burden seems 
to lie in a complaint that economic and social pressures are now being 
used to suppress the feminine side of women and turn them into “ near 
men.” As regards economic pressure there may be something in this. 
Shortages of housing, foodstuffs and materials which bear hardly on 
everyone bear, perhaps, most hardly on women of the middle classes 
to whom they were the raw material for creating a certain standard of 
There is financial pressure on the married 
woman to go out to work. The argument that it is patriotic to do so 
is. of course, a reflection of the present labour shortage. One hears 
plenty of arguments on the other side, especially from sociologists. For 
the rest, | feel that Mrs. Henrey exagg I have noticed no inclina- 
tion among, for instance, the highly intellecfial and extremely ornamental 
young ladies at Oxford and Cambridge to soft-pedal their femininity ; 
rather the reverse. It may be considered a political heresy to wish that 
linen and fine foods were within reach of the rich when they are not 
within reach of the poor, but not, I think, a feminine heresy to sigh for 
nylons and a house (not a room !) of one’s own. If Mrs. Henrey wishes 
to cook, sew, iron and knit, no one, I'm sure, will seek to prevent her. 

The real predicament of women is more fundamental than this letter 
Most women are in some degree two-sided. In some the 
feminine family home-making side claimed by Mrs. Henrey prepon- 
derates ; but most have also an independent, active and often intellectual 
In Victorian times the first side was exalted and the.second harshly 
The degree and the results of this suppression are power- 
fully illustrated in Cecil Woodham Smith’s biography of the very 
feminine Florence Nightingale. Actually the harshest, if concealed, 
feature of this suppression was not the relegation of Victorian women to 
the home, but the gradual draining from the home of those creative 
activities which had absorbed the time and energies of 
earlier generations. This»more than anything drove Victorian women to 
revolt. Meantime, the masculinity of the women’s movement was a not 
unnatural over-assertion of the independent and active side of character 
which had been suppressed. It resulted in a rather self-conscious aping 
of male customs, and this has to a small extent become a tradition afte 
the circumstances which produced it have largely disappeared. 

The fundamental problem, that of fulfilling both sides of the balanced 
female character, remains. When a man marries, his domestic nature 
finds expression without ruining (although it sometimes limits) his career. 
When a women marries, at least when she has children, her career and 
her serious professional interests pay the price. Of course, a hundred 
exceptions leap to the mind, of women who have had husbands and 
children and careers. They are, however, still exceptions, and I think 
that if they were analysed many cases would be found where the price 
had been heavy to the husband or the children or the woman herself 
Generally speaking successful marriage still crowns a 
man’s career and wrecks a woman's. I cannot see any easy answer to 
this problem, but I am sure the answer does not lie in over-emphasising 
In that direction lies 
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reversion to Victorianism 

is also at present a large class of women who can never get 
choose to break up somebody’s home) because 
women heavily outnumber men. And although they may sew and cook 
and read women’s magazines if they wish, in the intervals of earning 
their living, they cannot fulfil the side ef their nature of which pleasure 
n these things is mainly a symptom, There is no easy answer to this 
either, but I am sure the answer does not lie in the endless concentration 
on romance and the adornments of sex which some of the women’s 
papers encourage. In the competition for husbands many are bound to 
fail. Surely the criticism of these magazines is that they induce foolish 
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females to live in a dream world of happy endings, so that 
wake up to hard facts they are even less fitted to pursue thei: 
No one wants to abolish the good women’s papers. 


when they 
way alone, 


The spinster more than anyone requires that those spheres of activity 
which our feminists forced open should be kept open. She requires 
neither to sacrifice her natural femininity nor in inessentials to emulate 
the male. But she must get the chance to fulfil one side of her nature 
if she cannot fulfil both, aad she must not be reduced like the Victorian 
maiden aunt to stultification all round. These are some of the real issues 
beyond Mrs. Henrey’s complaint.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

4 Nelson Street, St. Andrews. U. HENRIQUES. 


Sik,—Is not Mrs. Henrey a bit dismally restrictive in her definitions of 
femininity and feminine functions and interests ? 
cookery, sewing, knitting, romance and counting linen Is she as ruthless 
with men? I mean, could a man be either a prize-fighter or a poet, and 
still qualify as a man? (Naturalistically and biologically speaking, of 
course, he should be dashing about hunting food, and wearing a beard; 
not sitting clean-shaven in a bank adding up figures.) 


Fashion and make-up, 


Looking back through social history, one seems to find women with, 
in general, as varied tastes and capacities as men when they get half a 
chance. They disport themselves competently as shepherdesses, herbalists, 
estate managers, weavers, witches, queens and courtesans. They appear 
as poets, priestesses, actresses, oracles, saints, explorers and even soldiers, 
In ancient China they played polo. There, and in Latin and Slay 
countries, they habitually work in the fields—much healthier, by the way, 
than cooking enormous hot meals for farm labourers. \ 
Messieurs Coty, Christian Dior and Brillat-Savarin have occupied them- 
selves long and fervently with make-up, fashion and cookery. As for 
romance, quite a lot of men seem to take a great interest in it. So can 
it be that there are no occupations and preoccupations per se which are 
essentially “ masculine ” or “ feminine ”? 


Conversely, 


And I do wish we could reach a stage where people were not forever 
diagnosing women, talking and writing about them, and telling them 
what to do, as though they were all alike. Nobody does it to men— 
Yours, &c., Doris Davy. 

Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex. 


Capital Punishment 


Sir,—It is indeed true, as Mr. Gold says, that “if this [the decline in 
the murder-rate] were arrested through a change in the punishment factor 
(the other factors being unchanged) and the murder-rate did not increase 
but remained constant, it would imply the opposite of Viscount Temple- 
wood’s deduction.” But, as this notoriously has not happened, it is 
difficult to see what is the pertinence of Mr. Gold's proposition. It is, 
of course, true that the punishment-factor is by no means the only factor 
affecting the murder-rate. That was precisely Lord Templewood’s argu- 
ment. His argument was that the murder-curve in country after country 
continued substantially on the same course, whether there was capital 
punishment or not. It was therefore clear that it made at least littl 
difference to the number of murders whether there was capital punishment 
or not. 

It is clearly very difficult to say in real life what is the cause of what 
effect. Judgements must be made with caution. But, if Mr. Gold feels 
them so difficult that he is compelled to conclude that “the factors 
affecting the murder-rate are too complex to permit sound deductions 
to be drawn from it relating to punishment,” to what conclusion are we 
led? We must, after all, decide one way or the other for our practical 
policy. If it is utterly uncertain whether killing people does any good 
or whether it does not do any good, then, since killing is admittedly in 
itself horrible, surely the practical conclusion is that we had better stop 
killing them. It is only justifiable to kill them if we are quite certain 
that it is necessary—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 

House of Commons. . 


Parish Magazines 


Sirn.—May I say how much I appreciate the sections of the Spectator 
which deal with “ Reviews of the Week” and “Contemporary Arts”? 
It is no small compensation for having almost no time to taste the actual 
wares to have them so ably and tantalisingly described. I particularly 
enjoy Virginia Graham's film reviews; | get more pleasure from her 
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pungent humour than from most of the films I am occasionally able to 
see. 

I have wanted to say that for some time; I am saying it now because 
I want to combine with this genuine accolade a modest reproof for this 
week's fiction reviewer, L. A. G. Strong. He suggests that anyone who 
is not so caught up with the first hundred pages of a novel by Miss 
Marsh that he is impelled to carry on “deserves nothing but parish 
magazines.” Having produced a parish magazine monthly for several 
years I took this as a body-blow. The question I want to ask is: “Is 
Mr. Strong as up to date in his knowledge of parish magazines as he is 
in modern fiction?” Parish magazines may have a past to live down, 
but they are doing it very well ; I know many in the City of Leeds alone 
which are stimulating and challenging in both their format and their 
contents, 

A parish magazine has ‘to perform at least two duties. It must give 
some record of parish events (and the encouragement given to a deserving 
parishioner by allowing his name to appear in print is inexplicably 
potent); but, far more important, it must act as a challenge to “ out- 
siders,” many of whom take their parish magazine. There are abundant 
signs for anyone who is interested enough to notice them that many of 
the clergy are alive to the possibilities, which are immense, open to them 
by their being able to invade thousands of homes in our country with 
a challenging Christian message through the pages of their parish 
magazines 

S.P.C.K. publications, such as Whom shall 1 Send? and Here is the 
News! are revealing a similar awareness of the value of Christian 
literature when presented in a striking and attractive manner with plenty 
of good illustrations. Parish magazine insets, such as that produced by 
Home Words, bear no relation to their forerunners, in which the curate’s 
love affairs (in serial form) combined with household hints to produce 
a vapid kind of fare—the kind of fare, no doubt, that Mr. Strong has 
in mind when he speaks of parish magazines as though they represented 
the nadir of all literary genres. 


I am sending Mr. Strong a copy of the magazine produced in this 
parish, containing the most modern of the Home Words insets, together 
with a missionary inset. There is nothing startlingly original about it, 
but it may serve to make Mr. Strong more abreast of recent trends in 
Of course, after reading it, Mr. Strong may say 
I shall 


magazine publications. 
that he sees nothing to make him revise his former estimate. 
then have nothing further to say!—Yours faithfully, 

Hunslet Vicarage, Leeds, 10. H. J. HAMMERTON, 


Prices in France 


Sir.—I was much interested in Dr. Glyn Daniel's article, Prices in 
France. Having just returned from a motoring holiday in France, I 
find myself in complete agreement with him. 

In case it is of interest to make further comparisons of hotel prices 
in England and France, this was our experience in March and early 
April of this year. In France we stayed usually at the hotels the Michelin 
Guide gives one house or two houses (if possible one starred for food). 
In the course of our journey to and from Dover we stayed at leading 
hotels in Healey, Canterbury and Midhurst. We found that the cost of 
dinner, bed and breakfast in these hotels was about the same as in 
France. We got, of course, incomparably better value for our money 
in France. In previous years (especially in 1947) we always found French 
hotels and food much cheaper than English. 


France is still a wonderful country for buying a picnic lunch. You 
can get a bottle of wine for from Is. 6d. to 4s., and a large bottle of 
mineral water for about Is. For 4s. to 6s. my wife was able to buy 
enough delicious bread and butter, sausage, cold ham or paté and 
patisserie (we were too early for fruit) for four people; so one could 
enjoy a grand picnic lunch with wine and mineral water for a total cost 
of 2s. to 2s. 6d. a head.—Yours, &c., R. SWAYNE. 

Lon Wilkin, Henllan, Denbigh, N. Wales. 


Guidance at Ebbw Vale 


Sir,—Comment on Janus—in his final paragraph in the Spectator of 
May 4th—is certainly not impossible ; but for my part it is comment of 
regret and surprise that he should so often spoil a most delightful con- 
tribution by attempting wit, at the risk of giving offence. A Welsh 
audience singing “ Guide me O Thou Great Jehovah” has one clear 
and unsullied motive, to reach out amid all the uncertainty of life to that 
Greater Guide. I have little doubt that, with all his human error, Mr. 
Bevan joined in the singing, with the same clear motive.—Y ours sincerely, 
8a Percy Street, Hull. J. STANLEY Harrop. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


UNTIL mid-May is well past the crop is never safe. From this 
point of view therefore, unsettled weather is an advantage. So we are 
glad to welcome “ Folkestone ladies” from our inland elevation. These 
are pillars of tight-packed cumulus cloud over the coast. Presumably 
the name originated from their likeness to the high curled wigs of 
eighteenth-century beauties. Impressive in themselves when seen at q 
distance, they foretell weather without frost, a boon to the fruit-grower 


MAY Il, 


Village Amenities 


Those who lament that we are far more dependent upon others for 
our amusements than our ancestors were might find a little consolation 
from the study of village-life in some of the remote parts of England, 
Villages in our own neighbourhood may have a weekly whist-drive with 
an occasional visit from a mobile cinema; and such organisations as 
the County Library, the Women’s Institute and the Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion provide ample diversions for all who desire them. When it comes. 
however, to football or cricket there is a danger that playing members 
of the clubs may be so few that little competition arises for places in q 
team. To have to beg someone to make up an eleven is demoralising, 
and no club can hope to flourish when numbers are so low. | was glad 
therefore when, at a general meeting of our cricket club last week, i 
was clear that a good margin of players would be available this season 
A Changing Scene 

The view I command from my windows changes from moment to 
moment. At one time the air is full of house-martins ; then later on none 
are to be seen. On the ground at one time the garden seems to be full 
of blackbirds ; an hour later their place is almost entirely taken by song- 
thrushes ; at another time there is a predominance of finches and so on. 
Both blackbirds and thrushes are now busy gathering building materials, 
including dry blades of grass. I have noticed one blackbird slowly and 
laboriously burdening herself with so much of this material that eventu 
ally it was difficult to see that she was a blackbird at all; on the other 
hand a thrush was more expert at quick work, and, having hastily 
gathered a moderate load, flew off with it to the nest. Incidentally ou 
jackdaws have had another fruitless week of nest-building in the church 
porch, and though once or twice a few twigs have draped the rafters it 
has all come to nothing. 


A Strange Piece of Country 


The other evening a friend and I ascended the steep western slope 
of our valley. <A strange new world opens out at the top on a well- 
wooded uninhabited plateau, four hundred feet or so above the river 
It is obviously a plain of marine denudation, subsequently raised to its 
present elevation and cut into gentle upland hollows by untold centuries 
of weathering and erosion. For hours we walked and talked without 
meeting another soul. Once, long centuries ago, part of this great wood- 
land was arable. It is presumed that difficulty of access by road and 
rising costs of labour made arable farming unprofitable here, and it fell 
down to scrub and silver birch. A few years ago this land was planted 
with conifers for the first time. Through the picturesque, almost unreal, 
depths of this extensive wood, winding tracks and roads rise and fall 
easily with the gentle slopes. The silver birch is varied by the newly 
planted conifers and well-established chestnuts, and the whole scene 
dissolves in the distance into the sky-blue of far-off shadows. 

We saw strangely few animate creatures, a few birds, mainly jack- 
daws and partridges, with a glimpse of a pheasant’s nest with eight eggs; 
and, as we descended, and it was deepening from dusk to nightfall, two 
black fallow deer in an opening about 200 yards away kept us under 
close observation before moving gracefully off. 


In the Garden 

There is one pleasing result of spring’s late start. Some flowers are 
now appearing at their normal time, but others, due several weeks ago, 
are just at their best, and so there is an unusual wealth of bloom 
Tulips and wallflowers are tardy, but perhaps most striking of the late- 
comers are the various primroses. Daffodils are still hanging on to 
appear with the later hyacinths, polyanthus, anemones, the interesting 
snake’s head fritillary (Fritillaria meleagris) and doronicum, the last 
named, like many of this year’s wallflowers, not so fine as usual. 

This year we may expect unusually severe attacks of any pests that 
have been favoured by the abnormally wet conditions of late winter 
and early spring. Already there have been plenty of slugs and snails, 
but these are no longer the nightmare of the gardener, for the poison 
“ Meta” (metaldehyde) provides a good antidote 

S. GRAHAM BRADE-Bieks. 
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Reviews of the Week 


7. . 

A Life-Size Shakespeare 
Shakespeare of London. (Secker and War- 
15S.) 

Shakespeare Survey 4. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. 
12s, 6d.) 


Critics, who might better be referred to as novelists manqués, have 
contrived during the past 150 years to blow up Shakespeare, the 
man, like a Luna Park balloon into many fantastic shapes. They 
have made him an almost surrealist object in which he is confused 
with his own characters, Hamlet and Prospero, and shares not a 
few of the characteristics and strange fancies of the critics them- 
Selves. But the radical objection to these personae (particularly 
common in the twentieth century as Professor Kenneth Muir points 
out in a brilliant essay in the Shakespeare Survey) is that they could 
never have existed in any possible world, least of all the Elizabethan, 
so warm and fierce and as human as the worlds fringing the 
Mediterranean today. 

So it is very opportune that Miss Chute, remarking aptly if a 

little plaintively that “ he was once life-size,” should attempt a life- 
size portrait, warts and all, though few are visible. She does it 
most convincingly, admitting none but accepted facts. Of the little 
Shakespeare's “ visit" to Kenilworth to see the show mounted by 
the Earl of Leicester to entertain Queen Elizabeth, she nicely says: 
“ Fifteen miles in those days was a journey of real magnitude ; and 
Since no one in Stratford could have known how charmingly suitable 
it would have been for England’s great future dramatist to meet 
ngland’s great queen,” it was unlikely he went. This is her strict 
ttitude throughout, and she admits no evidence later than 1635; 
© that the figure of Shakespeare grows gradually out of his back- 
round—Stratford, London, then Stratford again—in the way the 
vain character in a film is finally focused by the camera after 
t has lingered over the faces in a crowd. 

As a result, we have perhaps the most natural and living picture 

f the man ever painted. Miss Chute insists that the most impor- 

nt part of his background was the Elizabethan theatre; and she 

riticises those who, “ through misplaced reverence,” have forgotten 
hat he was not only a professional playwright, but also a profes- 
sional actor. Hers is a Shakespeare, therefore, whose career in 
the theatre absorbed him and repaid his devotion by completely 
patisfying him—and incidentally bringing him comparative riches 
and honours. He was an excellent actor, as Chettle tells us; and 
he must because of this have been of excellent physique and 
stamina, for acting in those days required, with its sometimes too 
authentic sword-play, its energetic dancing and its exaggerated 
movements, something of the equipment of the acrobat. Indeed, 
since he was also a manager of his company which was highly 
successful and seldom “ resting,” the wonder is that he found either 
time or energy to write plays at all. He never blotted a line because 
he never had time to do so. For this reason and also because of 
his well-known even good temper, he was a quiet and well-behaved 
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citizen, a contrast to such men as his friend Ben Jonson, Nashe 
Greene, or even the serious Chapman who also landed in jail, ’ 

Miss Chute’s expression of this is particularly happy: “He was 
a relaxed and happy man almost incapable of taking offence.” He 
took no part in the many literary feuds of his time; as Sir John 
Davies said of him: “ Thou hast no railing but a reigning wit.” He 
was sober ; the ‘ Mermaid,’ the only tavern with an authentic though 
slender connection with Shakespeare, was, in spite of all the 
Romantic poets said, known for being orderly and quiet. He 
was wise in money matters and investments, ready to help as he did 
in arranging the marriage of the daughter of a house where he 
lodged, and not really so bad to his wife as has sometimes been 
made out. : a 

Two criticisms may be made. One is that this living picture 
leaves little room for the genius that undoubtedly inhabited the 
body of Shakespeare. But Miss Chute is trying to present him 
as hisecontemporaries saw him, and geniuses do not always behave 
as oddly as the films would have us believe. Yet his contemporaries 
did realise that Shakespeare was no ordinary writer; no other 
Elizabethan playwright had his works collected and published by 
his contemporaries (Jonson published his own), and, when we come 
down to brass tacks, more is known from contemporary sources 
about Shakespeare than any other playwright of the period except 
Jonson. 

Ihe other criticism is of Miss Chute’s method. It has its dangers, 
For example Miss Chute mentions that Heywood wrote a long 
poem “Troia  itannica” which did not sell; he “ therefore,” she 
says, “ thriftily ’ turned the same material to stage use. “ There- 
fore” and “ thriftily” are guess-work : Heywood may have used 
the same material for a thousand ahd one other reasons. But it is 
infrequently that one stops to make the criticism. Miss Chute is 
much too honest a scholar to fall often into the trap (though asa 
good scholar she might have put the sources of her quotations at 
the end of her book; there is not a single note, only a long 
bibliography). 

Apart from her picture of Shakespeare, Miss Chute makes vivid 
for us that bubbling cauldron that was Elizabethan London life; 
and makes many points not known to the general reader such as 
the fact that women flocked to the plays. Her style is easy, and 
an occasional Americanism (“Kyd roomed with Marlowe”) is 
amusing rather than irritating ; only her trick of referring always 
to Tom Nashe and Tom Lodge (why not Bil] Shakespeare ?) annoys. 

The fourth annual Shakespeare Survey is a much more specialised 
work, giving the recent advances in our knowledge of Shakespeare 
and his plays, details of the production of his plays in_ other 
countries, brilliant studies by Hardin Craig and Miss Bradbrook 
of (respectively) “ motivation in Shakespeare's choice of materials” 
and “the sources of Macbeth.” But there is a more general essay 
by John Gielgud about tradition in the contemporary theatre which 
is of interest to every theatre-goer. KENNETH YOUNG. 


Single-Seater Fighter 


The Big Show. By Pierre Clostermann. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


PieRRE CLOSTERMANN was a Single-seater fighter pilot ; but the day 
of the single-seater fighter seems to be drawing to a close. The 
supremacy of the light, fast and handy aircraft armed at first with 
a carbine or light machine-gun and later equipped with a formid- 
able battery of 20 mm. cannon, has lasted for nearly forty years 
and may endure yet for a brief span. But already the indications 
are that the modern fighter is too fast, too unhandy and too compli- 
cated for one man to manage in such a way that he can hope to 
destroy his enemy. The tale of the combats between the U.S.AF. 
“Sabres” and the Sino/Tartar “ MIGS™ is mainly one of indect- 
sion ; much pother and little destruction. The tendency of design 

ever more complex and more mechanised—is to move towards the 
larger aircraft with a more numerous crew. Radar is partly the 
cause of this change, and partly it is due to the vastly increased 
speed of the modern fighter. I am reminded of our problems of 
air defence in 1934 when the increasing speed of the bomber made 
it necessary to obtain warning of its approach beyond the range of 
the human eye. So with the modern fighter. It is now necessary 
that it should in all circumstances carry radar equipment, so as te 
get early warning—day and night—of the approach of the enemy. 
The pilot has his hands full flying his 15-ton “ projectile,” and he 
needs the help of a skilled radar assistant. So the fighter has become 
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THE LETTERS OF JOHN CLARE 
Edited by J. W. TIBBLE and ANNE TIBBLE 


These letters, nearly all of which are published for the 
first time, tell the story of Clare’s rise to brief poetic 
fame and his long descent into obscurity and madness. 


30s. net 


FORM AND SPIRIT 


J. H. BADLEY 


This study by the former headmaster and founder of 
Bedales School is based on the conviction that no 
one religion can be true and all others false. 


l6s. net 


W. B. YEATS: 
THE TRAGIC PHASE 
VIVIENNE KOCH 
An interpretation of the most interesting and difficult 


of Yeats’ last poems. 
10s. 6d. net 
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Marchette Chute 
SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 


“An excellent book and surely the best of its kind that 
has appeared in our generation . . . Succeeds in making 
the skeleton of Shakespeare’s outward story an embodied 
and breathing reality’’ . . . . Professor Wilson Knight in 
Yorkshire Post. 
Also highly praised by the Principal of the R.A.D.A., the 
Director of the Old Vic, John Hadfield in the Sunday Times, 
John Gielgud, and Ralph Richardson who contributes a preface. 


15s. 
Robert Pick 
GUESTS OF DON LORENZO 


“Don Lorenzo is an ambitious, smart, overweening, finally 
rather stupid politico in an imaginary but not at all improbable 
South American State. His fall is foreseeable, yet the account 
of it has a fine freshness . . . Guests of Don Lorenzo there 
can be no doubt, is an achievement ’’’. . . . Times Lit. Sup. 


Book Society Recommend 15s. 


André Gide 


THE JOURNAL, Vol. IV. 1939-49 


The long and eagerly awaited final volume of one of the 
great landmarks of literature. 


35s. 


Secker & Warburg 
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An English Murder CYRIL HARE 


What would an English murder be? Why, it must be a murder of a kind 
entirely peculiar to England, such as in this highly ingenious detective story- 
Here is Cyril Hare, the author of Tragedy at Law, at his best. 10/6 


The Broken Root ARTURO BAREA 


Contemporary Spain, its people and problems become real to us in this 
forceful novel, by the author of that great trilogy The Forge, The Track 
and The Clash. ‘Senor Barea’s plot, with its informers, its intrigues, its 
dramatic action, is a strong one . . . You are not likely in a long march 
to come upon a current novel more impressive in its stature.’—Oxford 
Mail. 15/- 


Wild Conquest PETER ABRAHAMS 
In this truly unusual novel, a South African Negro tells a passionate story 
of the Great Trek from the point of view of the conquered Matabele as 
well as the conquering Boers. ‘Peter Abrahams is not a white man—The 
result is an interpretation more rounded, more just, and infinitely more 
dramatic.’-—New York Times. 12/6 


The Haunted Bookshop CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
We reissue this timeless novel for the benefit of those who have met 
Mr. Morley only through his later books. The setting is that bookworm’s 
paradise, an old-fashioned second-hand bookshop, which is the background 
of an intriguing mystery and a charming romance. 10/6 


Country Neighbourhood R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


Too often, 18th century country life has been distorted by urban pens. 
The author of Norfolk Portraits avoids this pitfall by allowing a clergyman 
to speak for his contemporaries in letters written during the 1730s. The 
result is a vivid and intimate picture of rural life. Well illustrated. 18/- 


The Artist’s Handbook RALPH MAYER 


This indispensable book will enable the artist to master every possible 
technical problem he may encounter in his work. Some of the information 
is entirely new, and much of it has formerly been available oniy from 
scattered sources. Well illustrated. 42/- 


British and Soviet Colonial Systems K ATHLEEN M. STAHL 


A rational and fair-minded comparison between a communist and a 
democratic colonial system. 12/6 


Fencing with the Foil ROGER CROSNIER 


The first English handbook on technique and the proper method of instruc- 
tion, equally suitable for either club-player or would-be coach, by the 
National Fencing Coach for Great Britain. 

With 18 plates and 38 drawings. 21/- 


Gentians in the Garden G. H. BERRY 


A comprehensive study showing how to grow the numerous varieties of 
this beautiful flower, and pointing out which varieties do not flourish in 


England. With 36 plates, 8 in colour. 21/- 


drawings 


The Drawings of Francesco Guardi 


27/6 With 80 pages of drawings. J. BYAM SHAW 


The Drawings of Henry Fuselio 


25/- With 64 pages of plates. NICOLAS POWELL 
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a two-seater, Before long the exigencies of the air battle will 
demand the use of guided missiles and the fighter crew may grow 
again to meet the needs of this new weapon. 

And so Pierre Clostermann’s book is the story of a past epoch 
in which individuals fought and died, lonely as the stars but for 
the crackle and chatter of their earphones as their equally lonely 
comrades called for help or rallied each other in the icy expanse 
of the skies. A reconnaissance pilot has put it in rhyme: 

“When you're seven miles up in the heavens 
(That's a hell of a lonely spot) 

And it’s fifty degrees below zero 

Which isn't exactly hot 

When you're frozen blue like your Spitfires. .. . 
you then lived or died as your fate might decide or your personal 
skill and courage ordained. Clostermann was one of that chosen 
band of Frenchmen who, abandoning home, country and family, 
came to England to continue their war against Hitler. They were 
lonely before they flew their single-seaters—aliens in a cold damp 
country with customs most unlike their own, and suffering from 
the duress of a new form of war. The black-out must have been a 
soul-destroying thing to men accustomed to the sunshine and gaiety 
of a Latin country. I remember my friend Pigeaud, killed in North 
Africa while leading his squadron against Rommel’s fighters, once 
saying to me: “ You British are too serious—and your women—they 
are like your gardens—you may look but must not touch!” So 
these young Frenchmen must have suffered during their days of 
training in remote parts of Wales and Western England ! 

Clostermann seems to have enjoyed his early days as a Spitfire 
pilot, and in the sweeps and escort duties in which he was employed 
achieved very considerable distinction. The return to France in 
1944 was, however, a deep disappointment. In Britain he had not 
been aware of the poison that was rotting the French people— 
Resistance against Vichy—Communism coming in on the band- 
wagon when the Allies seemed likely to succeed. A short spell of 
Paris was enough for him and he was back in the R.A.F. This 
account of the fighting in the winter and spring of 1944-45 makes 
very grim reading, and should be studied most carefully by those 
who seem to consider an aircraft as no more than a long-range gun, 
The quickest way to break the spirit of an air force is to misuse 
it. Of his many escapes from death Clostermann writes dramatic- 
ally, with perhaps a touch of Latin exaggeration, but he certainly 
bore a charmed life, and he killed many Germans. 

A well-knit, well-written book that I found absorbingly 
interesting. P. B. JouBeRT. 


Root and Branch 


The Reform of the Law. Edited by Glanville Williams. 
18s.) 
A Group of collaborators, formerly of the Haldane Society and now 
of the Society of Labour Lawyers, here range over the whole field 
of English law and offer a blue-print of the reforms which they 
consider to be most urgent. The lay reader may become more and 
more depressed ashe goes on, and may be tempted to consider 
Mr. Bumble the greatest of English jurists; but, as one contributor 


The Year is 1851 


Patrick Howarth 


An outstanding book among the many that 
will be published to celebrate this festival year 
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Described by the author as an attempt to 
make history stand still in one particular year 


* These were the days when : 
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ae oe 
observes, “ many legal rules and institutions are perfectly Satisfac 
tory,” and another makes the handsome admission that Jack Cade 
was too impetuous in wanting to hang all the lawyers and that “4 
properly organised legal profession has a useful part to play in 
any state of society.” Would it be extravagant to suggest that the 
role is not only useful but indispensable ? However, a summary 
of this kind is not to be chidden for dwelling only on defects: jt 
does not deny, but it is not concerned with, the merits which our 
law can still exhibit. 

Among this band of reformers there seem to have been, as usual 
the moderates and the radicals. The latter, as is their habit, allow 
no considerations of history or tradition to outweigh the demands 
of pure rationalism. They urge the abolition of the House of 
Lords as a court of appeal ; a complete reorganisation of the legal 
profession (no division of barristers and solicitors, no King’s 
Counsel, no nonsense of wigs and gowns), of the recruitment of 
the Bench and of legal education ; a “ free National Legal Service - 
only one set of law reports for citation ; divorce by consent ; sterilisa. 
tion, and of course the abolition of the death penalty. They hold 
too, strong views on “ women's dependent and serf-like status.” — 

These are attacks which invite powerful counter-attacks; but 
there are a great many less sweeping proposals which should com. 
mand much support, for they refer to notorious blemishes on legal 
theory and practice which few serious lawyers would be prepared 
to defend and which, indeed, judges have often denounced. They 
are set forth with admirable clarity and conciseness, for the most 
part in untechnical language, and the authors are justified in their 
claim that this is the first attempt to sketch the agenda for compre- 
hensive legal reform at the present time. Compactness, however, 
carries its own penalties, and even in a book which does not pretend 
to be more than an outline there are some surprising omissions 
For example, at a time when civil liberties are more in danger 
than they have been for centuries, and in a country where alien 
are more generously treated than in most others, it is astonishing 
to find that the chapter on civil liberties is confined ta the 
grievances of aliens and the censorship of plays and films. A 
highly important aspect of law is the making of it ; the brief section 
on delegated legislation is quite inadequate, though the following 
section on administrative tribunals is one of the best in the book, 
Conciseness also entails a certain challenging dogmatism of state- 
ment. We read with amazement that juvenile delinquency is “a 
nuisance rather than a_danger”; it is, in fact, a social danger of 
the utmost gravity. It is, again, superficial to describe road-safety 
as essentially an “engineering problem.” It is far more complex 
than that. And although we do not defend the unsatisfactory state 
of the law about prostitution, it goes too far to say that “any 
woman out in the evening is in fact at the mercy of a policeman!’ 

Nevertheless, this is a very convenient and competent summary 
which deserves serious attention. Its main proposal is the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Justice, which, it seems, is to dispense 
the remedies for all our social ills. This is an old controversy 
which there is no space to discuss here. On the one hand, it may 
well be claimed that law-reform could not possibly be more tardy 
or erratic than it is at present ; on the other hand, abundant experi- 
ence of Ministries and their plans and methods may not encourage 
in everybody the faith which these writers appear to have in the 
efficacy of yet another Ministry. C. K. ALLEN. 


The Russian Problem 


By Harold Laveock. 
By Edward Crankshaw. 


(Dennis Yates. 98. 64.) 
(Michael Joseph 


Moscow Close-Up. 


Russia by Daylight. 168.) 


THese two books have each a contribution to make, though greatly 
differing in degree, to our study of the Russian problem. Neither 
is affected by the “ visa-consciousness ” which has vitiated such 
books in the past. Mr. Laycock saw Moscow for rather under a 
year from his position on the staff of the officially-sponsored 
periodical, printed in Russian, which recently suffered the fate of 
La Prensa at the end of a period of characteristically Russian 
manoeuvring. Moscow Close-Up gives us a contemporary pictute 
which is clearly authentic, right through the slick journalese, faintly 
reminiscent of Time-Magazine, with which the author often blurs 
the honesty of his outlines. His observation of detail is occasionally 
faulty, he is inclined to be repetitive and he is plainly uncertain ol 
some aspects of Muscovite life which a longer stay and a better 
knowledge of the language might have made clear to him, notably 
the relationship between the Militia and the blue-capped M.V.D. 


While mentioning the Roman Catholic difficulties in Moscow, he 
fails to notice the Anglican Church of St. Andrew 


ind its Rectory, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies, 1950 
Report by the Comptroller 
A report on the work and achievements of the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organization, set up in 1940 to administer 
the annual grant made to help finance education, the health 
services, housing and social welfare in the West Indies. 


(Colonial No. 269.) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


National Income and Expenditure 


Estimates of the national product, income and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom for the five years 1946 to 1950, 
compared with those for 1938. Statistics are given for the 
gross domestic product; the composition of the national 
income ; personal ‘income and its distribution; personal 
expenditure ; the revenue, borrowing and expenditure of 
public authorities ; gross capital formation ; and the social 
accounts of the United Kingdom, 


(Cmd. 8203) Is. 9d. (1s. 11d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 ; 
Kine Street, Manchester, 2 ; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; 1 St. Andrews 
Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Liane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester hanee Belfast ; 
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THE CONT ENTS OF copy of HISTORY TODAY by ordering it at 

THE MAY ISSUE. the bookstall or filling in a subscription 
form. The May issue is now on sale. 
It contains eight richly illustrated articles 
by historical experts, writing for the 
general re&der, who interpret the past in 
terms of present-day experience. 


The Great South African Trek 
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ofa Fox 
D. ST. LEGER-GORDON 


This is a book for all who want popular, untechnical 
but strictly accurate natural history. Mr. Gordon’s 
life-long experience of the wild life of Britain enables 
him to give a vivid and valuable account that is as 





objective as it is knowledgeable. 


With illustrations 10s. 6d. net. 


Escape to 
the Sea 


The adventures of 
FRED REBELL 
who sailed single-handed in an open boat 9,000 


miles across the Pacific in search of happiness. 
Introduction by Richard Hughes. 
** Mariners from Captain Slocum to Alain Gerbault have 
made remarkable long-distance voyages single-handed. 
No trip was more extraordinary, however, than that 
of Fred Rebell ”.—The Evening News. 
New Edition. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 


















* We'd only been gone a couple of hours but 

we came back to find the window broken 
open and the whole place turned upside- 
down. There was nothing in the house of 
any great value, but everything portable had 
been stolen —even the wireless. And the 
damage! Well, all I can say is that I wouldn't 
like to pay for it out of my own pocket — 
but my ‘General’ Comprehensive Policy 
takes care of that, thank goodness, and a 
great deal else besides.’ 
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both still in use as a Soviet tenement despite, it may be supposed, 
all the exertions of the Dean of Canterbury. Mr. Laycock’s style 
is challenging, and the “sedentary strolls” of his Muscovites in 
the Gorky park should not, I trust, be taken too literally. “ Very 
few Russians are at all partial to baths of any kind” is nonsense, 
but, such lapses apart, his book should be read for its human 
presentation of authentic Russians as they live at this moment. 

Mr. Crankshaw brings deep understanding and a wide knowledge 
to his subject, and Russia by Daylight should be provocative of 
interminable discussion among serious students of our latter-day 
Eastern Question. The author is at his best in the trenchant analysis 
of the material and mora! weakness of contemporary Russia con- 
tained in his penultimate chapter headed “ Faster Faster,” which 
is incomparably the best in the book. He sketches brilliantly the 
reaction of the patient Soviet people to German invasion, with its 
important underlying moral, and his statement that “China is no 
more a part of the Soviet Union’s sphere of influence than Great 
Britain and America were part of it during the Second World War ” 
is a salutary reminder to those who persist in ignoring the lessons 
of Sino-Russian history, and of the events of 1927 in particular. He 
rightly stresses the emergence of a new bourgeoisie from the swollen 
Russian Communist Party, but fails, perhaps, to probe sufficiently 
deep into the reasons for the continued postponement of the 19th 
Party Congress, in flagrant disregard of Communist Holy Writ, the 
Statutes of the Party. In his earlier chapters, which are somewhat 
on the lengthy side, there are challenges which many will wish to 
take up. It is legitimate to “debunk” the legend of Stalin's 
Machiavellian omniscience in foreign policy, but it is surely going 
too far not to credit him with, at the least, a steady consistency of 
purpose and political strategy. 

In his chapter on Germany Mr. Crankshaw finds himself on less 
familiar ground. Stalin could not have it both ways, and once 
the Petrine honeymoon which had enabled him to win the war was 
succeeded by the Muscovite withdrawal of 1947, the price of the 
final division of Germany had inevitably to be paid. I take leave 
to doubt that the “capture” of Berlin by East German forces 
was ever “ planned” for the Whitsun of 1950, and it is surprising 
and rather disappointing that Mr. Crankshaw should suggest later 
that “. . . if Tito had not occurred it would have been necessary 
for Stalin to invent him.” But these are points taken in isolation, 
though they are sometimes oddly at variance with the author's well 
set-out and convincing conclusions. He rightly reminds us of age- 
old Russian failings among the imponderables which he sets against 
the massive armaments which obsess the General Staffs of. the West. 
He skirts the dynastic weakness, and could have strengthened his 
excellent case by suggesting one corollary to the Muscovite with- 
drawal of 1947, with a reference, perhaps, to Nicholas I and the 
Decembrists. “It is scarcely conceivable,” he might have said, 
“that the Politburo should now dare to release two millign Russian 
soldiers in a war of aggression to the westward, when, as he pene- 
trates deeper into capitalist Europe, each man will see that the 
propaganda with which his leaders have fed him for so many years 
is based on a gigantic lie.” 

Mr. Crankshaw’s book deserves to be widely read. It will bring 
renewed hope to those who fear a precipitate rearmament of 
Germany and who still harbour doubts as to its necessity. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


The Philosophy of Godwin 


William Godwin: A Study in Liberalism. By David Fleisher, (Allen 


and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


PeorpLe commonly think of William Godwin as a Romantic political 
philosopher, especially if they come to know him first through 
Shelley. Mr. Fleisher’s book sets out to correct that view; he 
argues that in essentials Godwin was much closer to Locke than to 
Rousseau—first and foremost an empiricist. He cannot claim that 
Godwin was a perfectly consistent thinker. But who was—apart 
from Machiavelli ? Godwin, alas, was inconsistent in a matter 
that attracted notice: sexual morality Shelley and Byron came 
into it; besides drawing their inspiration from Godwin’s books 
(and Pope did as much from Locke's), they went further and drew 
mistresses from his home. As everybody knows (or knew, for he 


is not now read as he was), Godwin attacked the institution of 
marriage in his Political Justice, and lived for a time with Mary 
Woolstonecraft before he married her. Yet when his daughter, Mary, 
eloped with Shelley (his step-daughter Jane Clairmont was later 
Byron’s “ Clare”), Godwin was morally outraged. 
could not see what he had to protest about. 


The public 
Was his philosophy 
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only meant to apply to himself 2? This sense thi 
has prevailed dow the years. aerate bogus 
The fact of the matter (and the end of the joke ?) is that Godwin’ 
views on marriage changed as he learned more of mankind, and the 
lesson of experience (which, as a good empiricist, he heeded) was 
assimilated to a thoroughly consistent ethic. He held always that 
the good society was one in which the actions of individuals con 
duced the happiness of the greatest number. In his earlier years 
it had appeared to him that marriage as an institution was inimical 
to general happiness ; when he carried his researches further he 
saw that it promoted general happiness. Hence disapproval became 
approval. No philosophical change was involved; he realised 
simply that he had been wrong on a matter of fact 
Godwin’s psychology (or epistemology, if that word has not been 
banished from our language by Professor Ryle) was Lockeian. He 
believed that there were no innate ideas, that a child’s mind at 
birth was a tabula rasa, which only experience could shape and 
furnish. That being so, there could be no such thing as original 
sin and man was in principle perfectible. In refuting freewill 
(emphatically like Hobbes, not half-heartedly like Locke) Godwin 
believed morality (i.e., utility) was all the better served, since the 
principle of necessity ensured that the “ social engineer” (in Mr 
Fleisher’s words) “ need not fear the intrusion of chance or caprice.” 
At the same time, Godwin refuted the “ grovelling principle " (of 
La Rochefoucauld) that all actions are prompted by self-love. He 
believed in the reality of disinterested virtue. He took a cheerful 
view of human nature and was optimistic about its future. This 
led him to advocate minimal government. When man reached his 
ultimate perfection, government would be otiose. In the mean- 
time it was a necessary evil. Here Godwin parted company with 
Locke ; he believed in neither the social contract nor natural rights 
Mr. Fleisher has done the work of reassessment well. But his 
book is not uniformly interesting. By concentrating all that matters 
most in the first few chapters, he is left with very little to give 
point to the rest of the book. The small change of Godwin’s 
mind is rather tedious, and although Mr _ Fleisher’s scholarship 


commands our admiration, he is not blessed with a lively style 
MAURICE CRANSTON, 


Teaching as an Art 
The Schoolmaster. By Aubrey de Selincourt. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE are many books, often more useful than pleasurable, about 
the methodology of teaching. About teaching as an art, as an 
intimate relationship between persons living in a community, far 
less has been written. Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt, who has retired 
after teaching in four schools and being headmaster of one, has 
illuminated, with his witty and thoughtful chapters, a_neglecied 
territory. He is particularly worth heeding, because he holds an 
even balance between the old and the new. 

Until recently, when a healthy change was to be observed, the 
after-war tendency was to swing violenily away from the old con- 
cern with sharpening the intellect. The schools concentrating on 
this object, some of the best capital the nation possesses, were 
portrayed as dens of obscurantism and bookishness. Mr. de Selin- 
court, while welcoming the new attempt to give cach child the best 
education for him, rightly recognises that among the various ™ bests” 
there is a scale of values. Against the current of the times he 
argues that the chief present need is to perfect “the sysem by 
which the most intelligent children are chosen for admission to 
the secondary grammar schools.” This attitude commonly goes 
with a contempt for all modern educational policy. The book has 
no such diehardism in it. There is a blessing, for the effort made ia 
the new secondary schools to provide for a “basic variety im 
children’s needs.” There is general support also—though with 
qualifications about the dangers of too many sugar-plums—fot 
activity and other methods which start by rousing the childs 
interests. 

Mr. de Selincourt pokes a deal of gentle fun. He examines the 
fashionable and pretentious slogan about “educating the whole 
man.” It is one of those claims, he suggests, often applauded but 
never believed. If parents thought that schools had so who'esale 
an influence over the characters of their children, they would 
scarcely tolerate it. He instances “education for leisure ”—the 
manifold opportunities for painting, metal-work, political debate 
and so on that pupils are now given. The child “ must be busy 
all the time. And why? Because he is being taught to use his 
leisure. Nevertheless, at the same time, he is not given any leisure 
to use.” There is much of a more serious nature in these pages, 
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as in the discussion of the relationship between teacher and pupil. 
It is, of course, as much a book for parents as for schoolmasters. 
There is a most helpful assessntent of the relative merits of boarding 
and day schools. Mr. de Selincourt’s judgement on co-education 
is worth quoting: “ What really happens in co-educational schools 
seems to me that the boys and girls spend so much time and energy 
in falling in love with each other that they have little left for 
anything else. This is not fair on them.” WALTER JAMES. 


>. 
Kailyarders 
Barrie and the Kailyard School. By George Blake. (Arthur Barker. 
English Novelists Series. 68.) 


THe best criticism is not written by persons who dislike their subject, 
und Mr. Blake was not perhaps the ideal choice for a work on 
Barrie and the Kailyarders, both of whom he evidently detests. 
Indeed, the word “ both” is inappropriate ; for Mr. Blake, as for 
Professor Millar, Barrie was “ pars magna, if not pars maxima, of 
the great Kailyard movement.” This is a point on which there 
could be and has been long argument. But Mr. Blake’s antipathy 
o the Kailyarders distorts his book into a speech for the prosecu- 
tion. No “reasonably literate adult” of today, he says, could read 
Crockett’s Lilac Sunbonnet “ without nausea,” while “ the Kailyard 
practitioners arose to sentimentalise and popularise a merely vestigial 
ind completely unrepresentative Scotland.” For “ nausea” some 
might read “ nostalgia,” while others might contend that not the 
Kailyard but Mr. Blake’s own Glasgow was—and is—the vestigial 
and unrepresentative area. 

What exactly was the Kailyard School, and who exactly were its 
exponents ? Mr. Blake concentrates for most of his space on Barrie, 
lan Maclaren and Crockett, and then traverses a variety of candi- 
dates from John Galt to the McFlannels. He might well have 
defined his Kailyard boundaries more closely—and no doubt he 
would have done if he could; it is not easy. The only certain and 
igreed “ Kailyard practitioners” are Maclaren and Crockett—or 
must Gabriel Setoun, Halliday Rogers and Annie S. Swan come in 
even here? The essence of a Kailyarder, according to Mr. Blake, 
was to belong to the Free Kirk, to live in the backwoods, and to 
write sentimental dialect fiction deliberately intended to make fools 
of his local characters before the English. (So Barrie, in his Thrums 
mood, was a Kailyarder.) At the same time this diiettante ignored 
the Scottish Industrial Revolution and its attendant miseries. But 
is it not fairer to say that there is in every Scottish mind a weakness 
for sentiment which each writer necessarily expressed in terms of 
his own environment ? If the Clydeside industrialists were too busy 
making money to dig their own Kailyard, can this be laid at the 
Manse doors of Maclaren and Crockett? As to the “ written for 
the English” accusation, Barrie himself wrote his /dylls as _pot- 
boilers and was amazed to find the English doting on them. And if 
the Kailyard be extended to embrace The Provost at one end and 
Wee Macgreegor at the other, the charge collapses. 

The sentimentalism, the bogusness, of the Kailyarders was often 
tiresome—though whether more so than the modern pose of tough- 
ness is another question. But they had their virtues. “ Well, tinker 
up your engines—you know your business best—She's taking tired 
people to the Islands of the Blest!" There is something to be 














said for it—and more today than there was in the ‘nineties. 
HILTON BROWN. 
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Fiction 

Festival at Farbridge. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Mistletoe Malice. By Kathleen Farrell. (Hart-Davi . 10s. 6d.) 
The House and the Fort. By Charles Humana. (Hogarth Press ‘i 6d.) 
Envy certainly, malice probably, and as ‘likely as not all uncharit 
ableness pursue the really successful, the really popular writer. Ye 
there is, heaven knows, nothing censurable in success and nothin, 
inherently inartistic in the power to appeal widely. Art is afie 
all, communication, and popular art has never needed the sanctiog 
of the critic. Some such statement of the obvious is perhaps oma 
to Mr, Priestley before one goes on to say that his new long niall 
Festival at Farbridge, is disappointing. I do not think Mr. Priestley 
is at his best as novelist ; his natural gusto, discursiveness and vein 
of sentiment are such as to make the effort of imaginative organisa. 
tion which the serio-comic novel requires antipathetic to him 
C uriously, he organises his material as a playwright with uncommon 
skill as a rule, and it is in his plays, more particularly some of 
those which have proved unsuccessful in the theatre, that he touches 
a discreet depth of experience. Even allowing for the fact, however 
that he does not ordinarily try to accommodate depths of any 
sort in his novels, Festival at Farbridge is slighter and less sub. 
stantial than its nearly 600 pages would lead one to expect 
Described as a return to “the old comic tradition of story-telling.” 
it presents by way of entertainment a little of everything. The 
miscellany includes much innocent fun, a recurring hint of party. 
political satire, a little excursion into Max Beerbohm-ish parody 
doses of sprightly farce, passages of Dickensian extravagance, all 
of it done with exuberant ease and assurance, with a characteristic 
feeling also for the robust and sensible verities, but with too 
little else. 

A list of no fewer than 130 characters, with the number of the 
page on which they make their first appearance, is printed at the 
end of the book. The three principals are the very efficient, very 
feminine Laura, the bronzed, handsome young giant Theodore Jenks, 
who had a Chinese grandmother, and a middle-aged and bulky 
“natural,” something between a man of feeling and a man of 
destiny, who lived on his wits and preferred to be known as Com- 
modore Tribe. These three were conveniently on the spot in Far- 
bridge, a large market town, at a time when no preparations had 
as yet been made to celebrate the Festival of Britain. Here then 
is the story of how they brought “ gaiety, grace, colour,” into life 
If | may say so with all respect for Mr. Priestley’s command of the 
common touch, the telling of the story is a little too easy. It 
brings something of gaiety, grace, colour, but not into life 

The fashion for novels contrived almost entirely in dialogue is 
evidently growing. It is, I think, a laboured and cramping fashion, 
which hardly warrants the solemn critical trumpetings it receives. 
But of a first novel in this kind, or nearly in this kind, Miss Kathleen 
Farrell’s Mistletoe Malice, 1 am bound to say that it is delicately 
and astringently witty and a pleasure to read. Of the people who 
compose the Christmas family reunion at a country house in 4 
South Coast village (Bishopstone ?) the sulphurous Mrs. Page in 
the kitchen says that they are all the same and all potty. They are. 
They gyrate and change partners in a preposterous round dance of 
mocking and malicious conversation, each of them in turn moment- 
arily transfixed by the piercing truth or unkindness of his own or 
somebody else’s remark. All of a piece though each one of them 
is, | cannot, while they coruscate or crackle in words, quite believe 
in the appalling Rachel, the insufferable Marion, the ineffectual 
Thomas, the narcissistic Piers, the horror Adrian, the agonised 
Kate, or the martyred Bess, and yet so soon as each is silent he or 
she becomes real enough. Miss Farrell has genuine wit, an acute 
feminine intelligence and a natural distinction of style, and ina 
less artificial vein of fiction may be even better reading. 

The House and the Fort, which is also a first novel, has many 
good qualities, though its immaturity is rather too evident to tempt 
one to guess what promise it holds. This is the story of an English 
deserter in Italy, a young man sickened by war, who when hostilities 
are over takes a brief refuge with a peasant family on a small! farm 
near Genoa while planning to return to England. The family are 
rebuilding the farmhouse, destroyed in an air raid on the coastal 
battery of big guns a short distance away. Should he go or stay? 
In spite of later accretions of incident, the story is a little thin, and 
is made thinner by the nebulous history and character of the young 
man. But in the earlier half of the book Mr. Humana is admirably 
precise in observation and statement, and the less striving of less 
pregnant passages of Italian dialogue carry an engaging warmth 
of humanity. R. D. CHARQUES 
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Shorter Notices 


The History of Capital Punishment. By 
George Riley Scott. (Torchstream Books. 
2158.) 


Tuts long book falls into two parts some- 
what carelessly mixed. One is a full and 
able survey of capital punishment as now 
inflicted in England—a description of pro- 
cedure and of the psychological effects and 
arguments for and against. Mr. Scott 
believes in abolition and makes a very 
reasonable case, claiming that it is not the 
severity of punishment that brings a decline 
in murder but the general stability of society, 
and, that being so, a punishment should not 
be retained which has so many disadvan- 
tages, irrevocability among them, and inflicts 
so much suffering. The other part of the 
book, hinted at by the cover with its print 
of a hangman and its invitation “ Fully 
illustrated,” is a history of all the agonising 
deaths that man has devised since Biblical 
times Mr. Scott spares no details and gives 
long quotations, some of which are a frank 
appeal to sadism. The illustrations them- 
selves depict horrors, and it is perhaps for- 
tunate that many of them are too small to 
be clear. If the effect of all this torture and 
blood is to turn the reader still further 
against State killing, it is by awaking disgust 
at the cruelty of man—a reaction very far 
from the reasoned disapproval that Mr. 


Scott calls up in his other section. The 
author shows an enormous range of 
information, and the inclusion of the 


torture details may attract some readers not 
moved by desire for reform. But for those 
who feel that opposition to capital punish- 
ment should not be vitiated by a morbid 
interest in executions it is a pity. G. F. 


And So It Goes On. By Roy Harrod, (Rupert 


Hart-Davis. 6s.) 


Mr. Harrop has collected some of the 
topical articles which he wrote between the 
autumn of 1947 and the summer of 1950. 
Most of them are concerned with the 
economic landmarks of that period—Bud- 
gets, Economic Surveys, white papers and 
black disasters. Some of them are con- 
cerned with questions of more general 
interest—for example, the profit motive and 
the possibility of finding an agreed domestic 
economic policy intermediate between a 
centrally owned and controlled system and 
one based upon contract and enterprise. 
Inevitably these more reflective studies hold 
a greater interest than the more ephemeral 
articles in which Mr. Harrod expressed his 
views on the current events of past years— 
events which in many cases have since 
gone cold. It jis true that there runs through 
most of these articles the same thesis of 
public mismanagement which he stated in 
his book Are These Hardships Necessary ? 
But that book was written at white heat in 
ten days and published within ten weeks. 
This one, it must be said, appears rather 


THE 





warmed up. There is no doubt that some 
of the articles the book contains are worth 
preserving, but that is hardly true of all of 
them, and in any case a paper-covered book 
is not the best form in which to preserve | 


them = a 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








Sir Georce Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., chairman 
of the company, presiding, in the course of his 
remarks, said: 

First, | may perhaps draw your attention to 
the fact that last year the total income of the 
company for the first time exceeded 
£100.000,000. In 1933—17 years earlier—our 
income was only half this figure. During the 
same period of 17 years our total assets have 
grown from £277,000,000 to £608,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 

In the Ordinary branch the number of 
policies issued during 1950, including those 
issued overseas, was 130,000, assuring sums of 
£94,400,000. The total sums assured, including 
bonuses, under policies in force at the end of 
the year exceeded £675,000,000. The premium 
income, including that in respect of deferred 
annuitities and group pension schemes, was 
£32,500,000. 

OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 

Another year of sound progress has been 
achieved by our Overseas branches. More than 
37,000 policies were issued overseas, assuring 
sums of £32,000,000 which is a new record. 
The overseas sums assured, including bonuses, 
under policies in force have increased during 
the year to nearly £200,000,000 and the premium 
income for the year exceeded £7,000,000. The 
importance of this part of our business is 
demonstrated by the fact that the sums assured 
in force overseas now amount to about 30 per 
cent. of the total Ordinary branch business, 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN GROUP 
PENSION BUSINESS 

I have now much pleasure in announcing an 
important extension of our activities. Group 
Pension Schemes have been assured by a 
number of Life Offices for upwards of 20 years 
and have constituted a considerable and growing 
proportion of the business written in the last 
few years. The premium income of the Pruden- 
tial in respect of such schemes exceeded 
£5,000,000 in 1950. 

Participation in profits is long established in 
respect of life assurance policies but it has not 
hitherto been extended to group _ pension 
schemes written in this country. We have felt 
for some time past that the benefits of partici- 
pation in profits should be extended to this class 
of business and it is, therefore, with satisfaction 
that I announce that the Prudential is now ready 
to issue group pension policies with participa- 
tion in profits. This will constitute an entirely 
new class of business and we feel that the step 
which we are now taking will be a major 


development in the progress of British 
insurance. ‘ 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
In the Industrial branch the number of 


policies issued during the year was 1,399,000, 
assuring sums of £74,300,000. The average sum 
assured per policy was thus over £53. The total 
sums assured, including bonuses, under policies 
in force at the end of the year, exceeded 
£925,000,000, and the premium income for the 
year exceeded £40,000,000. 


GENERAL BRANCH 

The expansion of fire, accident and marine 
business to which I have referred in previous 
years was continued in 1950. The General 
branch premium income was £8,300,000, an 
increase of over £1,000,000 In addition, a 
premium income of £1,000,000 was obtained by 
our American company, making a total premium 
income of £9,300,000, of which about 
£5.100,000 was derived from overseas sources 
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NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


THe annual meetings of the Norwich Uniog 
Insurance Societies were held at Norwich on 
May 7th and 8th. Speaking at the Life Society’s- 
meeting the president, Sir Robert Bignold, saig 
new business at £354 millions (of which 
£134 millions came from overseas) was a record - 
the mortality experience had been exceptionally 
favourable and the net rate of interest x 
£3 16s. 8d. per cent. showed a small increase 
The total funds had increased by nearly 
£5,000,000 and now stood at over £80,000,009, 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 

The quinquennial valuation enabled the 
society to announce bonuses in excess of thog 
declared in 1945, whilst interim bonuses would 
until further notice, be at the full quinquennial 
rates. . 

THE FIRE SOCIETY 

At the meeting of the Fire Society, the chair. 
man, Sir Robert Bignold, said the total 199 
premium income at £10,826,023 had advanced 
by £1,887,879 and was the highest in th 
society's history. Fire premiums increased by 
£969,427 to £5,648,776, the resulting profit being 
£668,744 compared with £463,646 for 194. 
The Accident income had _ increased by 
£729,042 to £4,304,204, the profit for transfe 
being £341,097 compared with £413,048 
Premiums in the Marine Department had in- 
creased by £189,410 to £873,043; the transfer 
to profit and loss was £50,000. Net interest 
totalled £199,650. Taxes absorbed £492,7% 
£250,000 was added to the Fire and £50,00 
to the Accident revenue account leaving the 
balance carried forward at £327,921 against 
£303,600. Total assets had _ increased by 
£1,694,785 to £16,356,072. The reports were 
adopted. 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., LTD, 
105th ANNUAL REPORT 
PREMIUM INCOME OVER £35,600,000 


IN a statement circulated with the one hundred 
and fifth annual report and accounts of the 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd., the chairman, Col. 
A. C. Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., summarised the 
company’s results for 1950. The year’s figures 
he said reflected something of the surge of in- 
flation but something, too, of the high level of 
industrial activity. Both factors had contributed 
to the attainment of new high records in pre- 
mium income and in new life business. 


NEW RECORDS 





Fire, Accident and Marine premiums showed , 


an aggregate increase of £2,000,000 over the 
previous year, and, at £35,697,000 established 
a record. Fire, Accident and Marine profit 
amounted to £2,588,000, or 7.25 per cent 
Except for the record year of 1949, this profit 
was the highest in the company’s history. 
DEMONSTRATING INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE 
Col. Tod said 1950 would be remembered as 
a year of large claims—U.S. hurricanes in May 
and October; the tragic explosion at South 
Amboy, New Jersey; the November storm which 
ravaged the North-Eastern States of America. 
These events provided Insurance with an 
opportunity to demonstrate spectacularly the 
value of the protection and service continuously 
provided to the public. Another characteristic 
of 1950 had been the marked increase in the it- 
cidence of Motor claims, here and abroad, 
accompanied by a further rise in the average 
cost per claim. re 
The directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 17s. 6d. (against 13s. 6d. last year), making 
31s. Od. (against 27s. Od. last year) per share, 
less tax. for 1950 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Apart from occasional pauses for a 
breather, the market has continued to move 
into new high ground. Since Budget Day 
the average rise in industrial equities has 
been about 10 per cent., and prices are now 
within striking distance of the post-war high 
point reached in September, 1947. Barring 
some really serious turn for the worse in the 
international! situation, I expect the market 
to establish a new peak before the year is 
Profit and dividend increases—many 


out. 
of them quite above all but the most 
optimistic forecasts—are announced with 


monotonous regularity and are bound to 
keep the pot boiling in Throgmorton Street. 


Dunlop Rubber Surprise 


Having recommended the Ordinary shares 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company a few weeks 
ago, when they were available at the equiva- 
Jent of about 55s., as “rights” in the 
market, | am well satisfied with the results 
for 1950 announced this week. The rise in 
the group’s operating profit last year was 
even more spectacular than that of Imperial 
from 


Chemical Industries. It was 
£9.480,850 to £17,620,116, an increase of 
87 per cent. In some small degree the 


improvement was due to the inclusion in last 
year’s figures of the operating profits of the 
group's subsidiaries in Germany and Japan, 
but the board emphasise in their statement 
that the main explanation was the greatly 
expanded volume of business and, in par- 
ticular, the success achieved by the overseas 
interests, which contributed twice the 
amount to last year’s profit as to that of 
1949. Taxation has taken its toll of these 
earnings, the provision under this head 
covering both U.K. and foreign taxation 
having risen from £3,458,867 to £8,691,890. 
The net figure, after tax, was, nevertheless, 
substantially higher, and fully justifies the 
board’s decision to raise the Ordinary dis- 
tribution from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent. 
This dividend, which is payable on a capital 
which has been substantially enlarged by 
the recent issue of new shares, has come as 
an agreeable surprise to the Stock Exchange, 
the immediate effect being a rise in the £1 
units from 62s. to 67s. 6d. I do not think 
that even at the higher level holders should 
be tempted to sell. The yield is still over 
5 per cent. on a dividend covered by a large 
margin of earnings. The transfer to general 
reserve of the parent company is £1,915,000, 
against £2 million, and the board’s policy of 
ploughing back is further reflected in the 
retention of £1,259,760, against £301,415, of 
profits in the various subsidiaries. 


Guest, Keen Developments 


Several points of interest to investors in 
general, as well as to Ordinary stockholders 
of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, emerge from 
this company’s preliminary statement for 
1950. One, and perhaps the most significant 
revelation, is that the proposed distribution 
of Ss. as capital repayment on the company’s 
£11,301,307 of Ordinary stock will involve 
the company in a taxation liability of well 
over £500,000. This is clear from the 
board’s statement that the cost of this dis- 
tribution to the company will be £3,400,000, 


whereas the amount the stockholders will 
receive is approximately £2,825,000. Unfor- 
tunately, the directors do not explain how 
this tax liability, which has come as a sur- 
prise to the Stock Exchange, actually arises. 
| think it may be assumed, however, that 
the liability represents Profits Tax which, 
under the law as it now stands, is levied 
when a company makes a distribution out 
of a capital surplus of this kind. Apparently, 
the Inland Revenue view is that, although 
such a payment is made as capital, it is at 
least in part a distribution of past profits 
and therefore liable to Distributed Profits 
Tax. This seems to me a harsh view, and I 
am not surprised that the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries are to press for an amendment to the 
existing law to be embodied in this year’s 
Finance Bill. A liability to tax on such 
capital surpluses is obviously a_ serious 
matter for companies such as Vickers and 
Cammell Laird who, like Guest, Keen, have 
seen their iron and steel assets taken over at 
what are satisfactory prices in relation to 
balance-sheet values. The problem is also 
one which affects other undertakings, such 
as the colliery companies, who, in due 
course, will be considering making capital 
distributions out of the proceeds of 
nationalised assets. 


Higher Dividend Rate 


In the case of Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds, the £3,400.000 which it is proposed to 
pay out represents only a modest part of the 
£18,537,774 of Iron and Steel stock which 
the company has received as compensation. 
Stockholders have already been warned by 
the board of the substantial capital require- 
ments of the group's development schemes 
at home and abroad. The directors now 
disclose that sanction has been given to 
expenditure of £12 million and they add that 
the pronounced inflationary tendency must 
cause an increase on this figure. A further 
point in the board’s statement merits special 
attention. In explaining why the capital 
pay-out is being restricted to modest propor- 
tions, they emphasise that “there are 
political considerations.” This is a clear 
indication that Guest, Keen are keeping in 
mind the possibility of the unscrambling of 
steel nationalisation. It seems to me a fair 
assumption that companies such as Guest, 
Keen, Vickers and Cammell Laird would be 
expected, and would probably be quite will- 
ing, to reassume ownership of their steel 
assets if an unscrambling operation were 
carried through. Meanwhile, Ordinary stock- 
holders in Guest, Keen have the satisfaction 
of seeing good profit figures. Consolidated 
profits of the group were sharply higher last 
vear at £2,720,092, against £2,043,033. These 
figures excluded the dividends received on 
investments in the nationalised steel under- 
takings, which brought in £437,101, against 
£340,977. As group profit was struck after 
charging £1,513,741, against £1,384,191, for 
depreciation and after deducting £2,994,672, 
against £2,298,071, for taxation, the improve- 
ment in gross trading profits must have been 
very marked. Following the increase in the 
interim dividend from 4 per cent. to 5 per 
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cent., the final payment is raised from 84 per 
cent. to 9 per cent., bringing up the total 
distribution to 14 per cent., against 124 per 
cent. That this welcome increase in the 
return on the Ordinary capital is fully justi- 
fied by earnings may be judged from the 
fact that the transfer to general reserve is 
maintained at £900,000, while the carry- 
forward is nearly £100,000 up at £1,841,376 


Babcock and Wilcox Profits 


The remarkable increase of 40 per cent. 
in turnover achieved by Babcock and 
Wilcox, the boiler makers, last year was 
mainly responsible for the sharp rise in the 
group’s trading profits from £2,156,794 to 
£4,310,856. On the strength of these figures, 
the board has justifiably seen fit to increase 
the total distribution on the Ordinary stock 
from 15 per cent. to 18 per cent., a decision 
which is consistent with the transfer of 
£650,000, against £396,029, to general 
reserve and with the allocation of £150,000, 
aS a year ago, to reserve for research and 
development. In his statement Mr. Lionel 
Fraser explains the increase in bank over- 
draft from £1,566,907 to £1,945,915 as the 
consequence of greater productivity and pay- 
ments made to aid the expansion of various 
subsidiaries. He regards this position with 
equanimity, since the overdraft should be 
self-liquidating over the course of the next 
few years. It seems a safe inference that 
the group will not need to raise fresh perma- 
nent capital in the near future. At 82s. 
Babcock and Wilcox £1 Ordinary units are 
yielding just over 44 per cent. Although the 
future must obviously be judged in relation 
to the availability of raw materials, the 
shares still look attractive. 


London Asiatic Rubber 


With the spotlight focused on the vagaries 
of American stockpiling policy, suggestions 
of new anti-inflation measures in Malaya 
and the long-term outlook for the industry, 
rubber shares have latterly been a depressed 
market. There is no doubt that a specula- 
tive position of some size had been built up 
in recent months, and it may be all to the 
good that any weak positions should be 
shaken out. It seems to me that after the 
recent fall in quotations there should be 
scope for discriminating purchases of rubber 
shares. Among those which now seem to 
offer good value for money are the 2s. shares 
of London Asiatic Rubber, a leading com- 
pany in the Harrisons and Crosfield group. 
This company has just announced a final 
dividend of 25 per cent. for 1950, which 
brings up the total distribution to 45 per 
cent., against 10 per cent. for 1949. Trading 
profits rose from £260,289 to £1,238,914. 
Earnings on the Ordinary capital thus rose 
last year to 84 per cent., which makes the 
45 per cent. dividend look reasonably con- 
servative, especially when account is taken 
of the fact that last year’s average selling 
price of rubber was only 2s. 9d. a Ib. London 
Asiatic 2s. shares, which have the advantage 
of enjoying a reasonably free market, are 
now quoted around 4s. 1{d., which includes 
the final dividend, equivalent to about 3d. 
net per share. The yield on last year’s divi- 
dend is the handsome one of about 23 per 
cent. This seems to me to make adequate 
allowance for the risks involved and to leave 
scope for improvement 
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HAKESF EARE FESTIVAL. 
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Is there no play to = 7 
sh of a torturing hour 
~ | King Six Cigar (1/ 9d. 
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THE 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
The Third of Four 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
CONCERTS 
(by arrangement with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain) 
JHURSDAY, 17th MAY, 


THE KINGDOM 


(ELGAR) 
ISOBEL BAILLIE JANET HOWE 
HEDDLE NASH 
GORDON CLINTON 


THURSDAY, 24th MAY, at 7.30 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


(ELGAR) 
GLADY RIPLEY 
WEBSTER BOOTH 
NORMAN WALKER 
ARNOLD GREIR 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


at 7.30 


Boxes £3 I5s., £1 I[7s. 6d. Stalls 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. Arena 6s. 6d. 
and Ss. Balcony (reserved) 4s. 6d., 
(unreserved) 3s. 6d. Orchestra 2s. 6d. 
Gallery Promenade 2s. Tickets from 
Roya. Arserr HALL, (KENsington 


$212) and all Ticket Agencies. 











In the heart of Derbyshire 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


given in the Hydro, 

thus eliminating risk from exposure, 

Grounds of ten acres include Tennis, 

Bowls, Croquet, and Putting Lawns, 
Tariff booklet on application. 
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This Society has now com- 
pleted a century of public 
service. To the discrimin- 
ating investor it offers: 





Absolute security of capital, 
which may be realised at 
short notice, and 

Interest at 2}°% net, payable 
half-yearly. Income tax 
upon this interest is borne 
by the Society. 

Aw 
worthwh 


nvestment with a \ 
ile return. 
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RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions.-Please quote to J. CLARKE 
Hatt Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4, 
ANTED.—Stories and_ articles for 
American journals.—Donaip CRAIG, 
Holycross, Thurles. 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — THe R&GENT <7 oe 
(Dept. 85G), . 


Palace Gate, London, 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
| RITISH PAINTING. 1925-1950 (First 

Anthology), Netw BuRLINGTON GAL- 
LertES, Old Burlington Street, W.1. An 
Arts Council Exhi — Open till June 9th. 





Mon., Wed., Fri., » 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 
10-8. Admission i. 
YAXTON HALL, Westminster. “Wed- 


/ nesday, May 16th y yt time Forum. 
Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, K.C., .P., speaking 
on THE EvROoPeAN Geanvanaeess on HUMAN 
Ricuts, Lady Layton in the chair. Buffet 


lunch from 12.30 to p.m. fleeting 
ends 2 p.m. For members of the United 
Europe Movement and their friends, 
—Ofices: Evrore House, Smith Square, 
S.W.1. ABBey 3118 


I ANISH ART EXHIBITION, at Artists 
House Manette Street, Charing Cross 


Road, W.1 Daily 10-5, including Satur- 

days. Adm. free. 

I ENRY MOORE.—An Arts Council Ex- 
hibition. Tate GaLtery. Open till July 

29th. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admis- 

sion ls. 

K Bsincton | ART OuTePS. 15, St. 

Mary Abbot's Terrace, Pastels 
by Henry Winslow. May Bini ine Ist. 
Weekdays, 10-5 Sats., 10-1 


L=Fy"3. GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 


GERICAULT TO RENOIR. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, 
\ ARLBORGUGH, 17/18, Old Bond 
a Street. W.1 Renoir 45 Paintings— 











extended to May 30th. Daily i0-5, Sat. 
10-12. Admission 2s. 6d, 
SPLENDID OCCASIONS, an_ exhibition 
\ of old prints and panoramas.—ArTs 
Councit. Gattery, 4, St. James's Square, 
s wl 1. Open till June 9th. Mon., Wed 
“Sat 10-6. Tues., Thurs., 10-8. 


Fr ° 
Adm issicn free. 
HE Historic 
Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Open unti] June ie 
Admission 2s. 


FESTIVAL 


Plate of she City of London, 
ster Lane, Cheap- 
side. Weekdays 10.30- 


6.30. 


AT TRAC TIONS 
. EY‘ ERYMAN,” the great mediseval 
la At the Festival Chu s 
W ate rhe 0 Road ‘(Opposite Wi -# 
7th-June 9th (excepting 
p m Lasting an_ hour. 
Box Office. WAT. 4723. 
FESTIVAL, July 2nd- 
Course of lectures by 
scholars on THe Arts 
THE 17TH CENTURY, illust 
srts, exhibitions. J 
provided’ in Oxford Colles 
Enquiries to FESTIVAL SECRETARY, 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 
heer THEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY at 
Chelsea ron al Hospital Grounds, Tues- 
Tickets 5/- before, 7/6 on 

theatres and agencies 


THE ARTS, June 
for 400 


Sundays). 
Tickets: 
C*ForD ARTS 
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AVIES 0 AND DICK, 7, Holland 


Park, W.11, Individual tuition for 
examin ations Navy and Army Entrance. 
st . General Certificate at all levels. 


Tel. "PARK 7437. 

N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
a Duke Street, W.1, provides Training 
for High Grade Secretaria) Posts. 
Courses commence June 4th 


New 
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OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 

Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn,), 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas, Law 
Exams Low 7. ee tL, 
rospe: Parker A... bebe, 
Prosp ctus from ©. D. (Est. 1894;5 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
‘ HORTHAND FOR EVERYMAN.—For 
' business or pleasure learn Troab, the 
modern system, in only 12 hours.---Details 
from Troas SwortHann, BCM/TROAB, 
omen “eps 

Drama Schools, 
\ OBtudion Theatre, London, N.W.1. August 
(two weeks), Day or Evening. Acting 
Zecnnieus, Stage iovement, Mime, Make- 
up uction. Rehearsals.—Particulars, 
Mrs. R. Sansom, 6, The Keir, Westside, 
London. S.W.19. 


'JYHE_ PRESENT 


Dept. B92, 


Christchurch 


UESTION FER- 


ENCE, 1951, will be held at Lady 
* rgaret Hall, Oxford, from August 4th- 
1t Theme: FREEDOM AND RESPONSI- 


ss in the experience of the Historian, 


Politician, Educator, Architect, Philo- 
sopher, Humanist, Pure Science, Applied 
Science, the Manager and Worker, &c., 
Speakers: H. J. Blackham. Mrs. K. M. 
Bliss, Dr. J. Bronowski, E. Carthy, 
Sir John D. Cockcroft, R. H. 5. Cross- 
man, Sir Wilfrid Garrett, W. W. Hogarth, 
Emile de Groot, Dr. E. Lampert, Prof. 

D. Lewis. Dr. J. H. Oldham, Herbert 


Read, Clifton Robbins, Prof. F. E. Simon, 
Wells Coates, The Earl of Verulam, J. 
Wolfenden.—Enquiries: THe SECRETARIAT, 
37, Middleway. London, N.W.11 


VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1. 
May. 5306 (3 lines) 


APPOINTMENTS VACAN T 


PPLICATIONS invited for post of 
4 INFORMATJON OrFriceR in Information 
Department, Office of High Commissioner 
for Pakistan Post carries salary of £45 
p.m Duties include press a 
writing articles and feature stories 
—Applications should reach Basan. 
LISHMENT OrrFicer, 35, Lowndes Square, 
S.W.1, by May 15th, stating particulars of 
academic qualifications, actual experience 
journalistic work and giving two refer- 
Copies of published books, pam- 
brochures, press articles, A&c., 
should be enclosed with application if 
possible. These will be returned if 60 


RMY CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS—Seconp- 
4 MENT OR APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS TO 
Army CHILDREN’S ScHOOLS OVERSEAS.— 


Qualified Men and Women _ Teachers 
are required to teach on the staffs of 
Army Children’s Schools overseas. Vacan- 
cies are outside Europe, i.e., Far East, 
West Africa, Egypt (Canal Zone) and 
some Mediterranean Stations. Normal tour 
of duty will be three years except in 
West Africa, where service is for two 
periods of 18 months. Teachers will be 


civilians with officer status and will receive 
appropriate rate of salary on the current 
Burnham Scale, plus London allowance, 
outfit allowance and free passage. Married 
male teachers can be joined by their 
families who travel free of charge.— 
Details and application forms may be 
obtained from the UNDER-SECRETARY OF 
State, The War Office (A.E.1), Stanmore, 


Middlesex. 
DiScEs4An TRAINING COLLEGE, 65, 
The Close, Salisbury, Wilts.—Applica- 
the post of Senior 
The post is a 
esponsible. one, as there is a high 
tandard of work in the two- -year course, 
and also a supplementary course in English 
Literature. Applications will be considered 
from both men and women, but it is hoped 
to appoint a woman, who should be a 
unicant member of the Church of 
d. jood academic qualifications, 
with experience in both schoo; and train- 
ing college, are f 
application may be 
PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, and re- 
turned with copies of testimonials, 
wi ithi n two weeks of the appearance of 

is notice 
E M. PRISON SERVICE—Cuaptains.— 
e Applications are invited from Church 


for 
glish. 








f England Clergy who feel attracted to 
the ~ work of Chaplains in H.M 
yns and Borstal Institutions. Candi- 
dates should preferably be under the age 
of 45 The appointments, which are 
ne hed (i.e., non-pensionable), are 





a period of up to sev 
instance Salary 
u der review with a view to 
free unfurnished accom- 
available allowance 






full t ne for 





Applicatior from 
Orricer (E 3/5), Horse- 
Dean Ryle Street, London, 


to be returned by May 26th, 1951 

DISTRICT.—There is an oppor- 
ty for a young lady in a respon- 
onfidential position as PRIVATE 
to a company director. First-class 








r nd a sound knowledge of in- 
‘ bx -k g and € retarial 
r r ‘he job is exactin 
resting and pensionable Age not 
zg 35 Salary will be discussed in 
f qualifications.—Apply Box No. 





, T# Schoolmaster and Women Teacher's 


ronicle, the weekly journal of 
the National Union of Teachers, require 
assistant for general eeditoria) duties. 


Salary £600-£700, according to qualifica- 
tions —Applications, giving age, full par- 
ticulars of education and experience, copies 
of recent testimonials, and names of two 
referees, should be made by May 25th to 


the Epiror, Hamijton House, Hastings St., 
W.c.1, 








HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING TO SELL? 


Readers are reminded that, in spite 
of the effects of increasing newsprint 
difficulties, there is still no delay in 
the Spectator and that priority is 
given to announcements in the 
Personal Column. These may be 
accepted as late as the Tuesday 
morning prior to publication. 


Here is a valuable reader-to- 
reader market through which to 
dispose of practically anything of a 
purely personal nature. The charge 
is very small, remaining at 3/- per 
line, pre-paid ; box numbers one 
shilling extra. 


Address envelopes, marked Per- 
sonal Column, to the Classified 
Advertisement Manager, Spectator 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 











TEUERERUEELEDEEREEOLOGEEUREREREEOEEEEOERLE 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


3 *6¢orR BOOKS? 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
#H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other mpkes. 


Subscriptions taken for British and 
Overseas Magazines. 


t19-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


lines) 
Sats) 


I 


Gerrard 
Open 


5660 (16 
9-6 (ine. 


SUCUEDUEEEONUOOEDEERTEEEUEEECOEREOOEEEE ODOR EOOEDEREDER RECUR EOCEOCEEOUEEERTOOER EERE EEOEUCR COURSE EEOEERSEREOOEEOIETY 


a 


SU 





FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


The Worid’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 

by staled co, Charges 

YORKS 

Navy 


Pressure-operated 
NU-SWIFT LTD) * «6ELLAND + 


In Every Ship of the Royal 




















EDINBURGH.— 
Socta. Srvor 
are invited 


63€ 
Uy ayenerry OF 
DEPARTMEM@T OF 
TRratnine Applications 
the post of Director the Department 
; 1 Study and Training in 
The Director will have the 
a Senior Lecturer in 
and the salary will be £1.400 
together with superannuatior 
famil allowances where 
The successf{u] candidate will 
to take duty on October 
but this be extended 
circumstances.—Further particu- 
be obtained from the Secretar 
“University, wi th whom applications 
with the names of three referees, 
ould be lodged not later than May 3ist, 
om) 


of 





m 
and 
appl 
e expected 
1951 
t -_— al 











TNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


- Applications are invited for the posi- 
tor of Senior Lecturer IN MOopERNn 
History The salary will be within the 
range £1,050- £1,300 (Australian) per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment (at 
present £70 males, £55 females), with 
annual increments of £50 The salar 
is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation t The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to qualifix a~ 
tion and experience The successful 
applicant will be required to commence 
e as early as practicable Further 
part lars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtair 






























from the Seceerary, Association of Univer- 
sitie ” the British Commonwealth, 5 
Boe r- 7 tare. London C.1 The clos- 
ng date for the receipt of applications is 
June 9th, 1951 : = 
J TANTED, by September Ist, 1951 a 
Matron. preferably wit a domestic 
Science qualification for Catering and 
Staf Management, in Lopes Hall of Resi- 
<eace. for Women Students of the Univer- 
sity College, St. German's Road, Exeter, 
Devon.-Further particulars may be had 
from the Warpen 
VV XCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. Bucks 
Required prefera in September, 
but otherwise in January next MISTRESS 
to be responsible for the Scripture teach- 
ing in the school j post as Hovse 
Mistaess may also be offered to a suitable 
acento Burnham Scale (revised) 
jovernment Superannuation scheme.— 
Apply Heap Mistress . . 
ACCOMMODATION 
A BERDE NSHIRE.—Lady offers very 
4 mifortable home to _gentlefolk in ber 
private country house sea.—Referern 
essential Box 173C 
( XFPORD Man and Wife offer single 
room with cooking facs., 2 gns Also 
end June larger s. room 2) gns Plea- 
sant home Hampstead Box 180C 
. 
FOR SALE 
BRARMov TH For Sale by 
! mall detached private hotel 
reception rooms bedroom ‘all with 
basit H.&cC on t 
service splend 
q ile Full 
Poerester-Aopi 
Head Office, Do 
(ramen IAN COAST 
ing splend id 
p ate Ciuest 
t» 4 
All 
Por 
av 
nea i tock r 
Deta Forrester-Apoir ) 
So 4 Head Office ) 
Dove’ VALLEY Mact le 
( arming detached Bunga 
with acant p € " Ma 
sma ard ellent h t 
Fu fetail f 841 Forrt 
AND Son Th gents Head 
Dolgell 


HOLIDAYS AND TOL RS 
A CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY not org 
44 nised tor the i es but ind id 
fu mu 10 da ! France £15 16 
Ital £23 Spair £21 10s More- 
expen » holidays a irranged n @ 
AND HOLIDAY 
Lro., Gran! Buildin Trafalgar 
4114/5 
Dt Salzburg Vier 
partly by air. from 
stbourne Gr., W.1 


PARTIES. —June 






na, 
£25. 
l. 


C INDUCTED 14th- 
ut Aust (Iyns- 








a and Dol te 
1 


Bolzat 





Sep 
’ unatra 
wt Group 
‘I akes and 








In fresh 
tailored to 
off-the-peg 
Broch 
AND SWINFORD 
H.) Parliament 
Street. Londor 


IDAYS 
places 


HOI 
niliar 


16 days 


Parr WAYS 





Abbe rard 


Mansions ! 
ABBe y “rol 5 


5.W.l 


Fintered vi-class m 
Portucal 8S Kingsway Wf 





nil matt 


> 


THE 


| Ciary 3 MEDITERRA.. 

ages. with all sea sm rts. Inclusive fr 
Majorca, £20 10s... by 
Baratti, Italy 


[E.— Holiday 





1. Old Bond Street 

‘ANAL CRUISING «© )., 

few 2-6 berth cruisers 

July, Sept Choice of lovely 

roast SCHOOL CAMPS 
girls, — 64 to 18 

all ages Hikes for older 

experience and a holiday. 

Cons, 19, High St., Trumpington, 

7°, aa CHEAPER .- Brittany 

16 5s. 2d 4 

and 


Stone “Staff 
free J 
routes 


for boys 
children 
August 


days 
. Bul 
£27 15s 
All fully inclusive Luxury 
from 35 gns Early 
essential.—Write NOW for full 
Apa TRAVEL Ltp., Dept Ss. 78 
Oxford St w.c.l (Entrance Dyott 


] OLIDAYS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


mites 
8d 


tours 
details 
iew 








Far from the madding crowd at 
Felpham, a charming village on the Sussex 
Coast Lovely Guest House, in half acre 
beautif gardens, catering for Members 
Profess'or Business Executives and 
Administrativ Sectior Prom ns 
Brochure KENWOOD Midwas Felp- 
ham 8. Sussex. Bognor Regis 2163 
LA BOURRBOULE, Auvergne, Frat 

4 Fe Spa ior allergic com plaints 
and holiday Pleasant climate. mounta 
air and x enery Casino Apply dire« ‘or 
FRENCH Tourist Orrice, 179, Piccadill 
W.l. 

‘EE SPAIN IN 1951.—Ev 
\) the British holiday ma 
worth 36 Wonderful, 
14-day > ae in 
£26 5s Costa Brava 
Palma de “Mallorca, £ 26, 

Coach our, taking i San ‘Sebastian, 
Burgos. Madrid, C g Malaga, Seville 
Cordoba, for 46 gns., inclusive. Book early 

Full details of abive and other —_ 
h tid opportunities sent on request 
See Spain, Lrp. (Dept. S). 78, New Oxford 
St w.c.l (Entranee Dyott St.) 
Goma: SK Holidays for boys and girls of 

ages at Felixstowe (separate house 
for those under eig 1t).—C. Racketr, South 
Drive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex el. 2812 
yee ji LEISURELY MOTORING TOU RS! 
wiss Heights and ian 
2. Mountain Hotels and 





= Dolomites and Venice . 
tria. § aly, the Little Places. 6 aly 
the High Spots. 7. Mont Blanc and 
Matterhorn 8. Southern Spain 9. Pro- 
vence. Riviera, Corsica 11. Grand Tour 
of Europe (32 days).—Full particulars from 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD 
&,, a oe m Terrace, London 
Tei Maida Vale 4321), or ag $ 
T°, SWITZERL AND IN _A_ DAY 
6 return Details from 
Cc m2 TRANSPORT ) iS Strand 
London, W.C Tel TEM 9176 


oflers mem 


WVEEK- -END CLUB 
facil ndon to Z 


now 
2s I 





— air h 
and nsbruck 0.—Full details, 
Or a. ER 50 Ave Cheam, Sy 
Y vost AVIA lusive 

t Coast 17 
£5 is. 6d £4 
res eve I s also “d 
th hout the ¢ tine o su l 
requireme Send tor 
Guide Ler Travet. 41 43, Lud 
I lo EA : C al 66 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


Cardig 


coast 
has some 


anshire 
t house 


BERPORTH 
Attra ‘ sma 


























an eal late umm 
A ist I 2 wn ¢ 
du N for detail 
Mis BALLAR ra Aberp h 
YAPEL Curig House. with n 
’ m for All ” 
situated Ogwen F centre r hols 
ms mm 1 rocn 
Bron He Capel Curig 
eo ALL Westholme 
el Facing sea 
Every ymfort Broch 
53 gens.; July-Aug., 6)gen 
qwwrrs TAG E BY THE-SEA with P ate 
t ige at Sandgs 
to let nished August 
Accommodate four or five 
77. Hillfield ¢ rt, Belsize 
N.W.3 
yomevrss House (4 bedrooms) avail 
4 able yliday ex ouly Aug Box 17 
| ee NBURGH.—C board resid 
4 te villa) i 12s. ¢ 
and b fast as arta 
Box 1000 B. 
Gi Y-DON. Southwold, Suff 
MW fortable Guest House on sea 
H. a basins p. tables Bre 
or appl — Southwold } 
He" Homestead Godaln 
Small nspoilt 15th-centur 
man m >> &I 
ISSEX DOWNS.—Berwyn Guest Howse 
sn: ~atord Comfort, good food June 
54 ar July ‘August 6 gns Phone 3356 
Ww EST SUSSEX. ~ABINGWORTH’HALL, near 
Storrington in the Downland 
co intry Good holiday centre 7 acres 
grounds Indoor and outdoor amusements 
11 miles sea, ‘buses pass ce ad 
Stn Pu:borovel West Chiltir nn 7 
or at the New York, N.Y., Post Offi 
and Published by Tue Sprecraror I 








ine, 


and 
Staff expert with 

An 
APpl\ 
Cambridge 
10 


Riviera, 
Swiss Lakes, 14 days, 

coach 
reservation 
to 


st.) 
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rl Cc } ©.  RKecommended by 
OD —s Ashley Courtenay 
"MY FOOT IS ON MY NAI1INVE JERSEY. 6.1. WOODLANDS 4 
HEATH Crouville. (ist Rewiste Enioy Sesaatl 
and though my nam acGregor pd gage AP en. Sunshine at this com 
e Well-ar inte nt * 
I can supply yor wi yritative standing in oe 1 re ~2 House 
informatios B be . My Woodland Superlat od ae and 
Shop below m { felp and a subtle Prer stmoaahee a 
“ aaa * mosphere Golt 
to you planning at they Course and bath ing beaches half mile 
district lie te ne. ~ Tel xorey 510 
stamped d envelope. to 68, S$ MARLOW, Bucks, COMPLEAT ANGLER 
, , HOTEL. 31 miles from London. < . 
Jam London. $.W’.1 a - <dlhes , »verlooking 
. the River Thames’s mo beautiful Weir 
BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll. On the Centre for | Windsor. Ascot, Henley 
shores of Loch Leven, where the mcuntains St'tford-« n-Avon ceptional cuisine and 
meet the sea For the West Highland S*vice Private bs available 
Festival Juiy 2-7, and for a comfortable Een Boating Golf G. Mertaod 
holiday at all tim Service Garage. “@naset Tel.: Marlow 
Tel Ballachulish 23% MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Nr. BROMLEY Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK Situated in three acres of grounds aims 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- &t high standards of < and com- 
ciative of a country home. Golf, Tennis, fort AT ANY He oF THE YEAR. 
Billiards, Bridge and a creative Chef. Convalescence? A Or jusi 
Licensed. Tel.: Ra bourne 1 in holiday mood , e sea, and 
CIRENCESTER. Gles. STRATTON HOUSE Northfield make a haps o.nation 
HOTEL. Cotswold charm, Country House *°*- °° 
characteristics, and the personal interest PORTSONACHAN by Batmaity Argyll. 
of the Resident Proprietor, are jut turee Warm welcome 
reasons for making this lovely veliwd louse Visitor to PORTSON AC HAN HOTEL 
your touring headquarters or permanent heart of the Wester: shlands. Bagg 
home. Licensed. Tennis Tel. 835 Scottish Country | Dancing, Salmon 
ioe - ishin Sralkir 
Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. Gutiane, BiOWn Trout, Pishios. Sis 
E. Lothian. For ccmfortable accommoda- _ijchrer an 224 ri - 
tion within easy reach of the City. stay , ‘ 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens Nr. ge. cones. Ss. Seven. GARA ROCK 
st-class Golf; private tennis court; lovely HOTE A sun-trap at th ost 
Licensed Trains met Drem. UP of ‘Dev m. A 50-bedroom 
Brochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver. Tel.: facing the sea offering per 
Gullane 2144 excellent catering and a particul 
TNF. UW to children Fully bookec 
Nr. FISHGUARD. Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 7,4). Chivelstone 279 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL Newport - es 
Sunny, sheltered position by sandy Pem- SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
brokeshire Coast Sea-trout river in HOTEL A personal welcome awa yOu 
garden olf Tennis, Rough Snooting. at this old-established 65-bedroom hotel 
Home farm produce H. & C all roms Delightfully situated on the cliffs. facing 
Central Heating. Club Licence. Brochure south, it makes a most agreeable base fo 
from Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen Tel.: your holiday Licensed Sea-Pishing 
Newport 11 Shooting, Golf. Write Mr. and Mrs. C.G 
FOLKESTONE, PRINCES HOTEL, tor Crawley Tel. 2101 
air that braces, sun that tans, cooking that TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL KOTEL 
pleases, cocktails that cheer and nights caters especially for guests who wish to staf 
of restfulness A first-class hotel for for long per.ods. Stands in three 4 
long or short holidays Sunny sheltered beautifully situated gar 
position Fully licensed Tel. 2850 Torbay. Excellent cuisine. For 
+ ot °s$ 
Nr. HASTINGS. Sussex. GUESTLING SS ee Resident 
HALL (cn Hastings-Rve bus route) eras ‘ 
beautifully furnished Country House with 
every modern comfort Delightful situa- ‘ 
tion, 500ft. up, with easy access to Downs TORQUAY'S 
and sea Courteous unobtrusive service, 
home produce Resident Proprietor GRAND HOTEL. 
NW. Harvey Morris el.: Pett 3283 Grand in name, grand in position 
HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL grand in everything it offers 
Holiday is year the Kentish Coast 
at this zni equipped hotel iacing | With a view to a grand family holiday 
the sea 50 acres garden, private Golt this year, write S. R. Paul for detailed 
Cour A large number cf ms with brochure. 
private batt some private Suite F ine 
Ballroom and = ¢ ail Junge A.A.. Tel. 2234 
R Tel. 67441 
ly Uasine GUEST HOUSE Few B=: A-WHILE BOOK.—Uni 
+ t for nvali ladies Te ft ood hotels, inns Ces 
4 er Overlook ely parl 103 Lower soveliest holiday counts 
Park Road. Hast ‘ V Hutton 45, Flee 
Warm ritta Coast Furni nee JhARRINGFORD 
Flat 6 Next - ach Love IN JUNE 
sand sey £25 Phone WIM 3893 garde t 
aei ) I 
icked bene 
HOTELS, &c. | in the isle of 
permeated with the atmo- settin for a 
of nes rtes | Pertect service 
appt Detail 
Hote Freshwate 
t 1 LORIOUS COTSWOLDS 
anv COUNTRY CLUB, j af Arms Bote h 
fortable, g N 
Hi TEL Pitlochry, Gp OArat AND. N RTH YORKSHIRE 
jolt ennis, Dar MW FairHaAven Private Hote 
ramme on Request - | of real untry and the heather : 
hr 06 Festival heatre— | served by buses and traits Super ymfort. 
Mz ber All roon h c. with elects fires. 
{MOUTH WALES.—MARINE MAN. | Telephone 252 
] RON A.A, and R.A.( private hotel AKES.—Charm old mansiot bea 
° a hore. magnificent scenet 35 bed- 4 view; 40 ac rrnd mod 
rooms with hot and cold Low season to | terms. -Crort Hotet, Ambleside 
Jul te f Brochure S | ] ownor We t art 
Pp a , ASSET PRIVATE | 4 5.W.95 Quiet, comlorta 
Rogers MOU TH _ = sere Rs - anes } (9 min. run Piccadil &c.) 
lift hoppir entre H. and C yas fit LD RED LION HOTEL 
Sey t t. sp mat Mas, O'e fola. Glos. (Tel. 66) cr 
Jt € s 7-8 s Re Props. Mer reac ned by train and car 
. Phon oscom be Good cookil wn pot 
ol RNEN 400 TH CONNAUGHT reh buses shop 
Be Hore t el sete, 33 rooms ack s from 3 gns.. su 
Every com iperlative food ‘ARK I Petit Cl 
TY weekly; 7-8 gt ine onwards N ‘hannel Island 
YORNWALI Sennen Cove Horet, Land's positior Comfortabl appointe i Excel- 
( End Phone: Sennen 275. First 3s lent cuisine frite or ‘phone, MA T. 8 
Full l nsed 4 imodates 80 Surcturre, Sark 46 
P mmsurpa ea views; sale QEAFORD SUSSEX BurpYke PRIvate 
eller sand and rugged < ‘ Horet for mixed beach ‘countryside 
scenet 21 i ntil July 14th ida qi nest cuisine Seaford 
] EVON vO Private 
To I ymbe Few i OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL 
cies tor all Quiet count Waichbell Street Rye.—Good foot 
phere Ex lisil and & c. in rooms. Centr eat- 
H. and C e 356 views Apply. Prorr 
23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Cuements Press, Ltp., 
at its offices, 9% Gow St.. Lowlon, W.C.1.—Friday May 11, 1951, 





